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The Squirrel Cage 


An kditorial 


OU’VE got your schedule lined 

up. You’ve stowed away your 

belongings in your locker and be- 

gun to feel familiar with your new 

home room. You’ve sampled your 

various classes and learned about 

what your teachers are going to 

expect of you—and what you can 

expect of them! .ind you've at- 

tended a school assembly at which the captain of 

the football team, the coach, and the head cheer- 

leader made pep talks that had you hanging on the 
edge of your seat yelling for Dear Old Central. 

On the bulletin boards you see a flock of notices 
demanding recruits for this, that, and the other 
student organization. People stop you in the hall 
and beg you to come out for the Band, the Cardinal 
staff, the Mask and Wig Society, the Debating Team, 
the Soccer squad, the Radio Club, the Royal Order 
of Amateur Gadget-Makers, or what have you. It 
begins to be evident that now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of—Extra-curricular 
Activities (a highbrow phrase used by educators to 
cover about 33! per cent of your school life). 

One of the first things you have to learn in high 
school is that a day contains just twenty-four hours, 
some of which, unluckily, have to be devoted to sleep, 
eating, homework, classes, and the family! For stu- 
dents whose abilities or personalities put them in 
demand, there arises a serious problem of choice. 
You just can’t multiply yourself into more than one 
person. And you don’t want to wear yourself to a 
frazzle trying to do a dozen jobs and doing none of 
them justice. For some other students whose accom- 
plishmenits are less on the surface, there is an equally 
trying problem of launching themselves out and 
finding new interests and new groups of friends. 

If you accept every invitation that comes along 
and jump into every club that wants your member- 
ship, you'll soon find yourself in a squirrel cage of 
activity that rapidly gets you nowhere. Too much 


emphasis is often placed on “leadership” in activities 
as a prerequisite to honors of various kinds. We’ve 
heard of boys and girls who felt they had to get into 
aS Many activities as possible because their chances 
for a big college scholarship depended on it. 

Well, what do you want to get out of high school? 
You want, at least, health, a solid mental foundation, 
some chance to try out a variety of vocational in- 
terests, a satisfying social life, and a good time. Your 
classroom work, as well as your outside activities 
ought to give a boost to some or all of these ends. If 
you’re a natural-born athlete, the exercise problem 
takes care of itself. If not, you need to get into some 
enjoyable group game, probably an intramural sport, 
which will stretch your muscles and take you out- 
doors for an hour or so a day. 

As to non-athletic activities, let your real interests 
be your guide. You play an instrument and you 
naturally want to keep up your music. Bands are 
the usual outlet, but many schools now have or- 
chestras and choruses which give students a chance 
for training of a kind that will make their later lives 
richer. You like to write, or have a yen for journalism. 
The weekly newspaper, the literary magazine, the 
yearbook offer some apprenticeship that will teach 
you accuracy and point up your style. You feel you 
ought to know more about what’s going on in the 
world (who doesn’t) and would like to be able to 
express yourself better on your feet. The Forum 
for you, and if there isn’t one, organize it! Nothing 
can be more important than that students should 
learn the give-and-take of democratic discussion on 
timely issues. You get a kick out of biology lab, or 
of French conversation. There are probably clubs 
for those who like these things, and they’ll give you 
a head start in your later professional studies. 

Whatever you do, find something that excites you 
down to the marrow of your bones, and work at it. 
If you do, we guarantee that you’ll make a lot of 
good friends, and you'll find that creative work is 
more fun than a solid diet of parties and movies. 
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Knute, the Giant 
Bullsnake 


A true account of the adventures of Knute, the 
biggest Bullsnake that ever lived, and of his 
meeting with Paul Bunyan. the greatest logger. 


By Glen Rounds 


NUTE was no ordinary snake 
He was never content to be 
just an ordinary snake, he 
wanted to be the greatest snake that 
ever was. From the time he was just 
a little fellow, he was all the time 
taking stretching exercises to de- 
velop his muscles. So he grew very 
fast, and it is said that when he was 
three years old he was able, with his 
bare tail, to lasso and hogtie a full 
grown buffalo bull, and that is some- 
thing that most snakes cannot do 
even when they are much older. 
When he was full grown he was 
so long that when he was taking a 
drink out of one of the Great Lakes 
his tail, likely as not, was scaring 
the daylights out of homesteaders 
out by where McCook, Nebraska, 
now is. What we call the Great Plains 
was once his bed ground. Tossing in 
his sleep over the course of some 
centuries he wore down the trees to 
sage brush and smoothed off the hills. 
During the Indian wars Knute 
joined up with Custer’s army, 
where a missionary taught him to 


‘ talk. He was quite a pet with 


the men because of the tall 
tales he could spin of the 
things he’d seen here and 
there. But he scared the In- 
dians so bad that the soldiers 
never could catch them, and 
he was so big that the Gen- 
eral was afraid he’d acciden- 
tally squash a bunch of men 
some day, so he asked him 
please to leave, which was all 
right with Knute, he being 
very accommodating. Any- 
way, he was a little tired of 
army life. 

So he went off up into the 
Badlands in South Dakota, 
where no one much lived at 
that time, to be a hermit. For 
a while he was quite happy 
there, game being plentiful, 
so he had plenty of time to 
think. Not that he had any- 
thing special to think about, 
but he just liked to think. 

However, one day when 
he was prowling around near 
Laramie, Wyoming, he came 
across a railroad track, the 
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first one he’d ever seen. He thought 
it was some kind of a varmint trail, 
so he sat himself down to wait for 
the varmint. Directly along came a 
freight train a mile and a quarter 
long, with two engines—and he 
swallowed the whole thing 

The train crew jumped in time to 
save themselves, but what a time 
they had trying to make the boss be- 
lieve their story when they tried to 
explain the loss of their train. Fi- 
nally the boss fined them each a dol- 
lar and a quarter. Being as train men 
were kinda hard to get those days. 
he hated to fire them. 

But poor Knute! It was eas) 
enough for him to digest the freight 
cars, which were loaded with meat 
for the army posts, but when he fi- 
nally digested the boilers, all that 
steam turned loose in his stomach 
gave him a bad stomach ache. At 
first the steam had a pressure of one 
hundred and ninety pounds to the 
inch, just as it came from the boil- 
ers. But the indigestion gave him 
fever, and the fever made more 
steam, and so it went. Before long 





Illustrations by the Author 
Courtesy “Story Parade” 


As far back as you could see was bend after bend of 
him swinging around the curves of the tote road. 





he had three hundred pounds pres- 
sure and it was still a-going up. He 
felt pretty bad 

He had to have sométhing done, 
but he couldn’t go to the Indian med- 
icine men, as they were scared stiff 
at the sight of him. Then he thought 
of Paul Bunyan, the great inventor 
and logger. As far as anyone knows, 
Paul never found a _ problem he 
couldn't solve. So Knute tore out for 
his camp. Paul listened to the snake’s 
story and let out a low whistle that 
blew in the windows of the Sunshine 
Cafe in Sabinal, Texas. 

This was the kind of a problem he 
liked. So he thought even faster than 
usual, but even so, he had chewed 
his nails till the scraps were piled 
round him nearly to his knees, and 
his hands were all tangled up in his 
whiskers, before he thought of any- 
thing. By that time, Ole, the Big 
Swede, had gotten back from replac- 
ing the windows of the Sunshine 
Cafe and Paul right away put him 
to work taking a safety valve and 
whistle off an old donkey engine 
back of the blacksmith shop. Ole was 
as good a plumber as ever 
wore hair, so he had no trou- 
ble connecting these things up 
to Knute’s neck. 

Right away the snake felt 
better. The valve was set to 
keep the pressure at one hun- 
dred and ten pounds. That 
was just enough to keep his 
stomach warm. And he was as 
tickled with the whistle as a 
kid with a new red wagon. He 
wanted to pay Paul for cur- 
ing him but Paul wouldn’t 
hear of it. Said he was mighty 
obliged to Knute for bringing 
him such an interesting prob- 
lem. Folks all over the coun- 
try would be telling that story 
for years. 

A few days later Knute was 
back in camp with another 
little problem for Paul. He 
said that, what with his get- 
ting along in years, his cir- 
culation wasn’t what it used 
to be; and his tail being so far 
from the rest of him, he was 
having considerable trouble 
keeping it warm. That one 





was nothing at all for Ol’ Paul. He 
just had Ole run a pipe line for the 
steam from the whistle right down 
Knute’s back to his tail. Along the 
last mile or two he fastened a lot 
of old steam radiators he’d picked up 
somewhere or other. And though 
that was the beginning of the cold- 
est winter the oldest Indians could 
remember, Knute came through 
without a single chilblain. 

And more than that, the heat at- 
tracted antelope, buffalo and jack 
rabbits by the thousands, making his 
hunting a cinch. 

Naturally this was the beginning 
of a very fine friendship that lasted 
for many years. Knute got into the 
habit of dropping into camp every 
now and then with a bait of fresh 
meat for the men’s Sunday dinner. 
So he was right popular with every- 
one, even the cooks, and that was 
something, for it’s very, very sel- 
dom that anyone is popular with a 
camp cook. 

A couple of years later Ol’ Paul 
was dickering with the Queen of 
Spain on a lumber deal. It seems 
that she had options on about four 
states that she wanted logged off. 
The price she offered was about 
1ight, but the time limit on the job 
was so short that Johnnie Inksling- 
er, the bookkeeper, was worried and 
advised Paul not to try it. 

But Paul just grinned in his whisk- 
ers and reckoned that he’d try it. He 
said that if he needed more men 
there were plenty of good ones yet 
in Sweden. In the meantime he just 
sat around whittling, and occasion- 
ally went out to the blacksmith shop 
where Ole, the Big Swede, and a lot 
of helpers were working on some- 
thing in the way of a secret contrap- 
tion. And Johnnie was worrying 
himself sick. 

A few days later a timber cruiser 
came into camp with the news that 
Sowbelly Burke, Paul’s old enemy, 
had heard of the deal, and had sent 
his straw boss, Mike Fink by name, 
to Sweden and hired all the Swedes 
there. Johnnie was about fit to be 
tied by this time, but Paul just sat 
and whittled. 

Later the same day one of Sow- 
belly’s men came in with a message 
for Paul. It seems that Burke was 
ready to bet a dollar and a quarter 
that Paul couldn’t finish on time. 
Paul sent word back that he’d take 
the bet and raise a quarter. This puz- 
zled Burke, as he knew that under 
the terms of the contract Ol’ Paul 
had to pay a whale of a penalty if 
he was late, and he had less than half 
enough men for a job that size. 

By this time the story had spread 
to every lumber camp and mill town 
in the country. Bets were being made 
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GLEN ROUNDS 


Autobiographical note of and 
by Glen Rounds, writer, artist, 
mule skinner, sign painter, light- 
ning artist, medicine man, ete. 





From a Self Portrait 


“There is not much to tell. I was born 
in South Dakota on the edge of the Bad- 
lands not far from the Cheyenne River. 
One year later I accompanied my family 
to Montana to escape the devitalizing in- 
fluence of the railroad. From then on 
until after the war I helped my dad run 
horses near the Powder River. One day 
Dad allowed as how I'd orter be educated, 
so he took out to catch me. After trailing 
me for something like three weeks, using 
all the tricks he’d learned hearing grand- 
pap tell of scouting days, he caught me 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota and 
corralled me in a school there for a while. 
But he soon decided I was pure outlaw, 
so turned me out to the old bunch again. 
From then on there is nothing of impor- 
tance to tell. Learned the bakers’ trade, 
worked in sawmills, logging camps and 
road camps a little. Learned to paint 
signs and lightning portraits, and how to 
flip a drag without getting thrown under 
the wheels. Sold Dr. Maulsby’s Famous 
Snake Oil and Pain Killer for a time. 
Wandered round from here to yonder 
seeing America first. 

On one trip into New York I slipped 
and wrote Ol Paul the Mighty Logger 
for Holliday House. As soon as that was 
over and I realized what I’d done, I tore 
out west to get over it. But a few months 
later I was stranded on the Mexican bor- 
der with several hundred drawings of 
lumber camps, so the only thing to do 
was holler for my publisher to send me 
money. I had to sell out again, and do 
another book for him. He calls it Lumber 
Camp (published first of October). I am 
now going back out west before he tries 
to get me to a literary tea or something. 
However, I imagine I’m ruined for good 
now, as I’ve discovered that it’s much 
easier to draw pictures and write stories 
about how lumber-jacks, road monkeys 
and such like live, than to work myself.” 





everywhere on the outcome. Lots @ 
folks thought that at last Sowbelly 
had. gotten the best of Paul. Bu 
Paul’s'men stayed loyal, taking al] 
bets. Even Hot Biscuit Slim bet , 
dime. But they were worried. They 
thought a lot of Paul, and working 
for him meant a lot to them. 

However, a couple of weeks later, 
the straw bosses told the men 4 
breakfast to pack their lunch buck. 
ets and get their axes, as work hag 
finally started on the Queen’s job. 

When they came out of the meg 
hall there was Knute waiting fo 
them. But the way he was duded 
was a caution. Right back of hy 
shoulder blades were strapped two 
saw blades each forty feet long, and 
down his back were the bunks and 
stakes off three trains of log cars 
And there was also a donkey engine 
and a boom for loading logs from 
the ground. 

Rope ladders hung down his sides 
and the men climbed these to find 
places on his back. Ole was sitting 
by the whistle, and when everyone 
was loaded he blew the whistle twice 
and they tore out. 

The two saw blades cut a swath 
through the timber like a mowing 
machine, and every little way they 
dropped a crew to top and trim the 
fallen timber so it would be ready to 
load on the way back. . 

That way timber was cut faster 
than it ever had been before. But 
after a few days Knute began to limp 
from the wear and tear of hauling 
such heavy loads through rough 
country. So Ole shod him, nailing 
ninety-three thousand and fourteen 
pairs of sharp shoes on his belly 
scales, and from then on there was 
no trouble. 

It was really a stirring sight to see 
ol’ Knute come dusting into camp at 
night. As far back as you could see 
was bend after bend of him swing- 
ing round the curves of the tote road, 
and on his back loads and loads of 
good saw logs with the men riding 
on top waving their fur caps and 
hollering. The sparks from his shoes 
hitting the frozen ground made 4 
solid line of fire the full length of 
him. The steam flying back from his 
nostrils almost hid Ole who rode on 
Knute’s head, holding a lantern and 
blowing the whistle every forty rods. 

After they unloaded, it took nine 
hundred and forty-four men an hour 
and a quarter to rub him down and 
cool him off so he would not catch 
cold. 

_All winter they worked like that, 
and the job was finished with three 
days to spare, winning many bets 
for the men as well as bonuses all 
round. But Paul had to chase Sow 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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How to Meet Celebrities 


By Harold Nicolson 


man who had seen Napoleon. It 

was a true story and I obtained 
it first-hand from a friend who was 
present on the occasion. The occa- 
sion, to be exact, was the centenary 
of the battle of Borodino: the 7th of 
September, 1912. A monument had 
been erected on the battlefield not 
many miles to the south of Moscow 
and this monument was to be un- 
yelled by the Tsar. The ceremony 
was both pleasant and beautiful, hav- 
ing as its foreground the rolling 
grass of that wide plain, and as its 
background the large soft circle of 
the autumn sky. There were tents on 
the plain, and rows of white posts, 
and pennons fluttering from the 


| HEARD a story once about a 


‘lances of the Cossack guard. 


The Emperor rode up to the monu- 
ment and the ceremony began. The 
Empress in a victoria, swaying over 
grass on varnished springs, took up 
her place by the saluting standard 
accompanied by the Tsarevich, and 
followed by two other victorias 
crowded with Grand Duchesses and 
ladies. The band played that sad im- 
perial march. 

There was a short religious ser- 
vice, and the Tsar stood there bare- 
headed with his military cap in 
gloved hands which rested lightly 
on his sword. The priests in their 
heavy robes of white and gold, in 
heavy mitres, raised the cross. The 
military dropped to one knee and 
remained there with bowed sym- 
metrical heads. The Tsar- and the 
Grand Dukes around him also 
dropped on one knee, still holding 
their caps and swords at a strange 
angle. The woman lowered their 
parasols and crossed themselves. 

The priests intoned for a bit, 
swinging their censers, and then the 
Tsar rose from his knee, and pulled 
along red cord. The canvas cover- 
ing of the cenotaph at once disinte- 
grated, coming away in flakes, and 
bending down upon itself as the slats 
which held it snapped under the 
weight. The canvas billowed un- 
gainly around a now naked monu- 
Ment; the incense drifted across its 
ugliness: the priests swinging their 
tensers with ecstasy yelled in unison. 
The Metropolitan climbed upon a 
little red baize platform and deliv- 
fred the blessing. The band, irrele- 
vantly struck up a selection from 
Rigoletto. The unveiling was over: 
the reception had begun. 

The Tsar inspected first the officers 


yaad then the troops. The former 
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HAROLD NICOLSON 


Harold Nicolson is the well-known Eng- 
lish biographer whose books on Tenny- 
son, Swinburne, Byron. Lord Curzon. 
among many others. have earned him 
fame as well as fortune. “How to Meet 
Celebrities” is taken from his newest 
book Small Talk (Harcourt Brace) in 
which the author discourses informalls 
on assorted subjects with a light touch 
and style peculiar to English authors. 


saluted; the latter shouted in short 
sharp unison some formula which 
had ‘been taught them on the bar- 
rack square. The Emperor then ad- 
vanced to the victorias and fetched 
the Empress. Together they passed 
across to where the distinguished 
visitors curtsied and bowed in line 
The Tsar looked nervous but happy: 
nervously fingering his moustache 
with his dog-skin gloves. The Tsar- 
itsa trailed listlessly, inclining her 
head as is the way with tall shy 
women: even at that distance it was 
possible to remark how yellow were 
the whites of her eyes. The Tsar- 
evich, in Cossack dress, the Grand 
Duchesses, dressed as English school- 
girls, followed behind. 

It was then that someone told the 
Tsar about the man who had seen 
Napoleon. There was no doubt about 
it. The man was 118 years of age. 
The village priest, the village elders, 
could vouch for the fact. At the age 
of eighteen he had been seized by 
the French advance guard. He had 
been forced to show them the fords 
across the river. It was he, when once 
his knowledge and good faith had 


proved correct, who had held the 
bridle of Napoleon’s horse when he 
also crossed the river. The man was 
there one hundred years later and at 
that moment: he was in full posses- 
sion of his faculties: would it please 
His majesty to question him? He had 
been brought there from his village 
for the purpose 

Everybody was interested and 
amused. They stood round the Tsar 
and the Tsaritsa there at the door of 
the tent while the old man was 
fetched. He was wheeled up to the 
back of the crowd in a wheelbarrow 
and then he was half carried, half 
supported to the imperial presence. 
He stood there blinking slightly, but 
unembarrassed. Two Cossacks held 
him under the arms 

“And so you saw Napoleon?” in- 
quired the Emperor 

“I did, your Majesty, I led his 
horse across the ford during the in- 
vasion.” 

“And can you remember it?” 

“T can remember it as the palm of 
my hand.” 

“And what was Napoleon like?” 

“He was a tall man, your Majesty, 
and he had a long white beard.” 

There was a burst of laughter at 
this: laughing, the Tsar turned upon 
his heel. The retinue followed; the 
old man was bundled back into his 
barrow and wheeled away. 

I am sorry to have been so long 
about this story, but it is one which 
interests me exceedingly. I am con- 
vinced, myself, that this old peasant 
and actually at the age of eighteen, 
guided Napoleon’s horse across the 
ford. He had not, in the long interval 
which had since elapsed, seen any 
pictures of Napoleon. His first im- 
pression had not therefore been 
blurred by any later associations. He 
remembered only a tall man with a 
long white beard. Napoleon was rid- 
ing, be it remembered, and the boy 
had cowered slightly, keeping his 
eyes fixed for shoals and quicksands 
which he must avoid. Above him, 
above that gold and jingling bridle 
which he held, was an expanse of 
white horse, a black boot, a grey 
coat, and up there far above a vague 
bearded face. For during the Mos- 
cow expedition Napoleon omitted to 
shave. A white horse: a bearded sin- 
ister figure far above him: it is easy 
to see how the picture became a lit- 
tle blurred in colour. But of its es- 
sential truth I have no doubt at all. 

Something analogous once hap- 
pened to myself. I was taken by my 
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father to see Mr. Gladstone. I was 
six at the time and I sat on the back 
seat of what I presume was a hired 
landau. We turned into the gates of 
some large house: I think it was 
probably Walmer Castle, but I am 
not sure. As we turned, my father 
leaned forward towards me and 
placed his hand upon my knee. “You 
must remember this,” he said, “all 
your life.” 

I do remember it. I can see the gate 
standing open. I can see the little 
grey stone lodge on the right, with 
white diamond-paned windows. I 
can see a line of telegraph wires 
passing overhead, and one wire de- 
scending diagonally into the roof of 
the lodge. The whole scene is photo- 
graphed upon my mind with unfad- 
ing clarity. But of what occurred 
later, of whether I did or did not see 
Mr. Gladstone, of what happened 
beyond that open gate, behind that 
grey stone lodge, I have no recollec- 
tion whatsoever. My attention, owing 
to my father’s pardonable ignorance 
of child psychology, had been focused 
at a moment which was lamentably 
premature. It is clear to me, from 
these two illustrations, that when 
visiting celebrities one should be 
very careful about one’s focus. 

The truth of this discovery, which 
| have for long wished to proclaim 
to the world, was brought home to 
me recently and in connection with 
a man far more famous than Mr. 
Gladstone; a man in some respects 
more famous than Napoleon. This 
man was travelling incognito; in or- 
der to conceal his identity from the 
mobs who would otherwise have as- 
sailed him he had grown a slight 
moustache and had concealed his 
eyes behind a pair of darkened 
horn-rimmed spectacles. He was in- 
troduced to me as a young Mexican 
tenor. It was an alibi that would 
have disconcerted anyone: he looked 
the part. Rather shy the man was, 
rather silent. He spoke English with 
an accent that started by being very 
North American and became South 
American towards the end of the sen- 
tence. He told two stories at which 
we smiled in a polite, rather dismis- 
sive, manner; and then he told a 
third story at which we did not 
smile at all. 

He went away after luncheon 
leaving upon us no impression other 
than that of a dull young man ina 
blue serge suit and green-tinted 
spectacles. Then, as a great secret, 
we were told who he was. I will not 
disclose the name, as the young man 
is not now alive. Suffice it to say that 
at that date his very name would 
set pulses racing from Delhi to Van- 
couver. And to us, thinking him a 
Mexican tenor. he had seemed mere- 


ly a young man in a blue serge suit. 
We were outraged at the imposture 
of which we had been victims. It 
was no merely snobbish gratifica- 
tion of which we had been cheated, 
it was a perfectly legitimate 
rience of which we had been de- 
prived. This young man, without his 
background, was merely a young 
man. Not a very exciting thing. But, 
given his vast pulsating background, 
he became, or would have become, 
something immeasurably different. 
For even in the film world supreme 
success denotes something more than 
merely physical quality. But we had 
been given no chance to put him to 
the test: we had paid him no atten- 
tion: is it surprising if we felt that 
we had been cheated of an oppor- 
tunity? And now the man is dead. 

I am deliberately provoking, by 
this story, an argument with which 
we are all familiar, and which of all 
arguments, is most calculated to lead 
to bitter words. “Either,” someone 
will say, “the man was interesting 
or he was not interesting. The fact 
that on discovering later that he was 
world-famous you were annoyed at 
the deception shows only that you 
are guided in such matters by sheer 
snobbishness.” 

Not at all. Such an argument is 
analogous to that other idiotic argu- 
ment (that acid test of the incurable 
fool) according to which a fake that 
is mistaken for an original is as good 
as an original. You know the argu- 
ment. “What I want to know,” this 
idiot-arguer will begin, “is why, if 
a picture is good enough to have 
deceived all the experts, it should 
lose all its value when once proved 
to be a fake. A picture .which is 
classed as a Rembrandt in 1900, and 
valued at £40,000, is in 1908 shown 
not to be a Rembrandt and its value 
drops to £300. This shows that snob- 
bish humbugs are all art-critics and 
all purchasers of works of art.” 

But not at all. Not at all. A work 
of art is an expression of personality. 
Certain artists, owing to their gen- 
eral standard of excellence, their 
originality, their actual gifts, are 
known to possess highly significant 
personalities. It is not by one single 
picture that you judge a man’s per- 
sonality, but by his whole output. 
It is your consciousness, your rec- 
ollection of their general high stand- 
ard, which convinces you that such 
or such an artist furnishes you with 
a significant interpretation of life. 
The importance of a Shakespeare, a 
Dante, or a Goethe is not due to 
any single line or any single pas- 
sage, it is due to the fact that they 
each possessed and demonstrated 
throughout their work rich and orig- 
inal personalities, the expression of 
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which added a new or finer inte 

pretation to life. A faked Rembran 

is immeasurably less important tha 
areal Rembrandt owing to the simpy 
fact that it is not original, that itj 
merely imitative, and that th nn 
it expresses no personality, conve, 
no interpretation of life. It ceasesy 
have any value beyond a “furnis, 
ing” value, and as such is expensip 
at £300. 

The same considerations apply 4 
celebrities. There is no point jy 
meeting celebrities if you meet the 
unaware. It is only when you hap 
focused your feelings to the corre 
degree of awe and reverence thy 
you can profit by such encountey 
And your focus must be exact. Ty 
much reverence will make the 
loom mistily, they will all becom 
tall Napoleons with long whit 
beards. But complete unawareney 
of their fame is equally unfortunate 
They will become just ordinary pe. 
ple like you and me. People in bly 
serge suits: people with a faint scent 
of tobacco about their clothes. Tha 
would be very unfortunate. It lead 
to misprisal of our famous men: i 
leads, in the end, to mistrust of fame 
either as a criterion or an aim. 

People who frequently meet celeb- 
rities when in a condition of emo- 
tional unpreparedness are apt to 
become cynical, or bohemian, or 
even irreverent. These are unpopu- 


lar things to become. So that you 
must in future, when you meet celeb- 
rities, be very careful about your 


focus. Alternatively, it might bk 
wiser not to meet celebrities at all. 
Or only incidentally. Or without 
thinking much about it one way a 
the other. 


Reprinted from Small Talk, 
Nicolson, copyright, 1937, by 
Brace and Company. 


by Hari 
Harcout 





Knute, the Giant Snake 
(Concluded from page 4) 


belly clear to the Gulf of Mexico t 
collect his, and then he only got 
about six bits, as Burke had had 
to pay the Swedes all winter even 
though they didn’t work, so he was 
broke. 

The Queen of Spain wrote Paul@ 
long letter afterwards, and we al 
figgered that she probably said som 
mighty nice things about him, bul 
being as how the letter was written 
in Spanish, we never did find ou 
nor did Paul. But the story of ho 
Paul gave Sowbelly Burke his come 
uppance was told for years in all! 
lumber camps in the country. 
Reprinted from Story Parade, ® 
permission of the editors and of 
author. 
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Funny-man Fields 


A Five-Minute Biography by 
Dale Carnegie 


NE of the greatest movie stars 
() in Hollywood today is a ge- 

nial gentleman with a big, 
red nose, a bay window, and prac- 
tically no hair on the top of his head. 
In fact he’s a little short on pul- 
chritude — but Paramount studios 
wouldn’t swap him for the Apollo 
Belvidere. 

This portly gentleman’s name is 
Claude William Dukenfield, and only 
two or three years ago he was wear- 
ing out the seat of his pants sitting 
in casting rooms and waiting to see 
directors. He had been a star for ten 
years in the Ziegfeld Follies, and he 
had been in and out of movies for 
the past twenty years. But he was 
so broke that he offered to write, act, 
and direct a picture for absolutely 
nothing, if only some producer would 
give him a chance to come back. He 
thundered, begged, and wheedled, 
but the answer was always the same: 
No, Absolutely no! 

But when David Copperfield fin- 
ished production, Claude William 
Dukenfield received cash to the rath- 
er imposing sum of $50,000, for only 
ten days’ work. Five thousand dol- 
lars a day, or ten dollars a minute. 
That means that he was being paid 
at the rate of twenty-five times as 
much per day for acting in Holly- 
wood as the President gets for run- 
ning the United States. Possibly you 
remember Mr. Dukenfield’s masterly 
interpretation of the impecunious 
Micawber—because Clauce William 
Dukenfield is, of course, the one and 
only, absolutely inimitable, W. C. 
Fields. 


Seeing his name in flashing white 
lights is no novelty to the greatest 
juggler in the world. But on the 
other hand, being down in the gutter 
is no novelty to him either. At one 
time in his life, he didn’t sleep in a 
bed for four whole years. He slept 
on park benches, in hallways, in 
packing boxes, and he slept even in 
holes in the ground with a strip of 
oilcloth for a blanket. 

When it comes to the precarious 
art of juggling, W. C. Fields has ab- 
solutely no equal anywhere in the 
world. He’s been tossing and catch- 
ing ever since he was fourteen years 
old. He started out by juggling ap- 
ples and tennis balls in barns and 
blacksmith shops. He practiced every 
day of his life, and sometimes for 
sixteen hours a day. 


His theory was that a juggler ought 
to be able to juggle anything he can 
lift, and today W. C. Fields can per- 
form the most dazzling stunts with 
eggs, boards, hats, canes, frying pans, 
dishes, shoes, biscuits, cigars, bricks, 
candle-sticks, and even flatirons. 

He has juggled his way all around 
this awe-stricken planet. He was ap- 
plauded by the citizens of Johannes- 
burg way back in the days of the 


Dale Carnegie 


Dale Carnegie is the author of that 
phenomenal book, How to Win Friends 
and Influence People, which has swept 
the land during the past few months. Be- 
sides this best seller he is the author of 
four other books—Public Speaking and 
Influencing Men in Business; Little 
Known Facts about Well Known People: 
Lincoln, the Unknown, and Five Minute 
Biographies, from which the Fields 
sketch is taken. At present he is presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Institute of Effec- 
tive Speaking and Human Relations in 
New York City and recently made Rip- 
ley’s “Believe It Or Not” column as the 
man who has listened to more speeches 
by adults than any other man in history. 


Boer War. He was hissed by the pa- 
triots of Madrid right after the Span- 
ish-American War. 

Many people have the absurd no- 
tion that Fields is an Englishman. 
But that’s not true. He was born in 
Pennsylvania. 

W. C. Fields has been bumming 
around the world ever since he was 
a tow-headed kid of eleven. He ran 
away from home because of a mis- 
understanding with his father. At 
least, that’s what he calls it today— 
a misunderstanding. His eyes light 
up and sparkle as he tells you about 
it. It all started rather suddenly over 
a shovel—a shovel that the boy had 
left lying on the ground. When Fa- 
ther Dukenfield stepped on the 
shovel, the shovel jumped up and 
barked his shins. He was hopping 
mad—but while he was hopping, he 
grabbed up the shovel and hit the 
boy a clip on the shoulder. 

That blow was tempting fate. 
Young Claude felt he had been chal- 
lenged. 

So he got hold of a big box, 
dragged it into the house, climbed 
up on a chair, and balanced the box 
carefully on the top of the door. A 
few minutes later, when Father 
Dukenfield came in—Wham!!—down 
came the box and crowned him on 





National Broadcasting Co. 


W. C. FIELDS 
the top of the head in the neatest 
slapstick tradition 

Then this astonishing brat did the 
most expedient thing possible—he 
took to his heels and ran as fast and 
as far as his skinny, long legs would 
carry him. He ran so fast and so far 
that he never went back again. And 
the next time he saw his father, lit- 
tle Claude Dukenfield was W. C. 
Fields, the greatest juggler on earth. 

From the time he left home to the 
time he was sixteen, he was as home- 
less as a mongrel pup. He slept wher- 
ever he could find a corner to curl 
up, and he ate whatever food he 
could beg, borrow, or swipe. He 
snitched so many milk bottles from 
the porches of respectable houses 
that to this day, he shudders at the 
sight of a watch-dog. When you talk 
to W. C. Fields, you feel as though 
he truly stepped out of a Dickens 
novel. 

Once he was a professional drown- 
er. He used to wade out into the 
ocean, roar for help, and pretend to 
flounder. Naturally, a crowd would 
gather to watch the rescue. And 
while Fields was gasping and sput- 
tering for breath, his pals did a lively 
business selling hot dogs and ice 
cream to the onlookers. Sometimes, 
when business was brisk, he drowned 
as often as four or five times a day. 

He was arrested more times than 
he can possibly remember, and he 
admits that if he tried the same 
things today, he’d land in a reforma- 
tory in no time. 

For a while he worked on an ice- 
wagon, and got up every morning at 
four o’clock. But all the while he 
was juggling, juggling with little 
pieces of ice and juggling with the 
ears of corn that he fed his horse. 

After he’d been practicing for two 
years, he answered a newspaper ad- 

(Concluded on page 9) 
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Noah’s Ark 


Up to Date 


By Lillian Zahn 


HE most sensational innova- 
tion in the history of zoo- 
logical gardens has been put 


into effect at the London Zoo. This 
is the Pets’ Corner, where anyone of 
the zoo babies, plus a number of 
tame adult animals in their second 
childhood, may be borrowed for a 
morning’s or afternoon’s play. No 
cages or bars mar the freedom of the 
Pets’ Corner. Here London’s younger 
set may romp and frolic with their 
loaned pets to their heart’s content. 
This happy scheme is the creation 
of Professor Julian Huxley who was 
appointed director of the London 
Zoo a few years ago. A grandson of 
Darwin’s colleague, Thomas F. Hux- 
ley, and the brother of Aldous Hux- 
ley (who wrote among other things 
the satirical novel, Point Counter 
Point), the new warden of the zoo- 
logical gardens long ago became 
famous for his imaginative theories. 
And that he should entertain such 
radical ideas as placing different 
species of animals, both tame and 
wild, in one compartment and then 
invite human beings to play with 
lions and pythons, was no surprise. 
It was almost expected of him. 
This lanky aristocrat, who became 
a student idol in the days when he 
was honorary lecturer in experi- 
mental zoology in Kings College, felt 
sorry for the zoo inmates who were 
destined to such a dreary life of 
boredom behind two by four cages; 
he was appalled by the ignorance of 
animal life on the part of London’s 
school population. How to kill two 
birds with one stone? Bring the Lon- 
don boys and girls into the zoo for 
purposes of play with the animals, 
and presto! you have laughter and 
sunshine in the sombre grounds of 
the zoo and you instill a love for 
wild and tame animal life on the 
part of London’s future citizens. 
Without any explanations, with- 
out consulting a single psychologist, 
without giving a hoot to the skeptics, 
he started to carry out his plans, and 
within a few months after his ap- 
pointment, up came a new wing at 
the London Zoo, known as the Pets’ 
Corner—an unbarred, cageless play- 
ground. Then he sent out an open 
invitation to London’s school chil- 
dren to come in and borrow the 
animals for a few hours’ play. 
Murmurs began to spread from 
one end of London to the other. But 
all doubts were dispelled on the of- 
ficial opening day. On that exciting 
occasion, widely advertised by Pro- 


fessor Huxley, mobs of London boys 
and girls together with their fathers 
and mothers, uncles and aunts and 
even -randparents, assembled in 
front of the low fence that separated 
them from the Pets’ Corner, to wit- 
ness for themselves how the dif- 
ferent species would react to one 
another. Soon Professor 
Huxley made his ap- 
pearance in the “Ark” 
as master of ceremonies. 
He introduced the 
would-be pets one by 
one. There was Laura 
the parrot, Peter the 
chimp, Percy the pen- 
guin, June the mam- 
moth century old turtle, 
Peter the python, Niger 
the white calf, Iris the 
springing Shetland 
pony, George the lion 
cub, Aga the camel, 
Pedro the llama, and a 
string of other tame zoo 
inmates, not so young in 
years but kind in dispo- 
sition. The animals be- 
haved in the most man- 
nerly fashion. In fact 
they were so shy that 
they hardly moved. Per- 
haps they were stage- 
struck at the sight of so 
many spectators. But it 
was Peter the chimp, 
the king of the monkey 
house, who was destined 
to win the laurels for 
unmannerliness. 
Professor Huxley was 
in the process of deliv- 
ering the opening ora- 
tion. Percy the penguin 
stood by in proud and 
earnest manner, watching the pro- 
ceedings as if they concerned him 
and him only. While Laura the 
parrot appeared as if she were 
determined to interrupt Professor 
Huxley’s speech with her pet ex- 
pression “Silence, please.” Finally, 
she could not resist her temptation 
to interrupt the professor. Peter the 
chimp seemed most annoyed at the 
sight of such rude manners. Sudden- 
ly, in the midst of Professor Hux- 
ley’s most dramatic words, Peter 
gave Laura a punch in the eye. The 
large audience, unmindful of the 
Professor’s words, broke out into an 
explosion of laughter. Whereupon 
Laura retaliated by lunging her beak 
into the flat nose of the chimp. Pro- 
fessor Huxley could restrain him- 


self no longer, and he too joined in 
the outburst of laughter. The en- 
raged Peter now set out for the 
grand “knockout” and Laura’s beau- 
tiful feathers flew in all directions. 
It looked mighty bad for Laura, but 
she was saved the final embarrass- 
ment by being removed in time to 
the shelter house. away from the 
fierce attacks of Peter. Peter, the 
victor, was carried off pick-aback to 
be given a good brushing. 

A moment later Percy the penguin 
was awakened from his revery. His 
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Soibe Iman 


Peter the python, being friendly with a young visitor 
at the Pets’ Corner, London Zoo. And the boy liked it! 


first move was to show off his 
prowess. He produced a small fish 
from no one knows where and began 
to balance it on top of his beak. Soon 
his appetite got the best of his show- 
manship and he swallowed the fish. 
Two little girls, charmed by his an- 
tics, released themselves from their 
grandmother’s hold and stepped in 
to the “arena” to adopt Percy as 
their pet. He proved a very willing 
pet indeed. He proffered his stretch- 
ed-out fins to his admirers and per- 
mitted them to lead him for a digni- 
fied stroll. 

By this time, George the lion cub 
began to fee] at home. He romped 
around like a kitten. Before he knew 
what it was all about, a high school 
boy was hugging him and patting his 
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silken fur. Two girls, envious of the 
boy’s prize, ran over to him offering 
to share the pet, but the boy was 
selfish. He ran off into the far corner 
to enjoy the cub by himself. 

There was no end to the thrills to 
be experienced. The head of June, 
the mammoth turtle, was just begin- 
ning to emerge from her enormous 
shell which sported a hand painted 
sign on its front tip, saying, ‘This 
end bites.’”’ She began to stride lei- 
surely about. A five year old girl, 
releasing her father’s hand, jumped 
in and parked herself on top of the 
turtle, on the side opposite the “bite”’ 
sign. Whereupon she was treated to 
a free ride by the obliging June. 

But the greatest sensation of the 
day was produced by Peter the py- 
thon. For a long time he lay limply 
on the ground, coiled in a knot. He 
was oblivious to the snuffs and 
punches rained upon him by the 
other animals who happened to 
bump into him or who simply were 
curious to find out what he was like. 
All of a sudden he stretched himself 
out to his full length of eight feet. 
At first there was a mad scurry for 
the exits. The animals and human 
beings alike feared that he would 
engulf them in his death-dealing 
coils. But he was only a baby, and 
wanted someone to play with. Final- 
ly, one dauntless high school boy 
took pity on him and offered himself 
for coiling purposes. Peter was in 
ecstasy. He simply refused to uncoil 
himself, and the boy seemed to enjoy 
the proceedings no less. When he 
grew tired of his excess weight, a 
keeper helped him to free himself 
of his burden. And Peter resumed 
his knot on the ground. 

Needless to say, Professor Hux- 
ley’s speech was never finished, be- 
cause his wards stole the show. And 


In the Pets’ Corner of the London Zoo Children 
May Play With Anything from a Lion to a Python 


when closing time came, the boys 
and girls were reluctant to leave 
their pets for a night’s rest. Some 
of them had to be literally torn away 
from the Pets’ Corne: 

Ever since that auspicious opening 
day the Pets’ Corner has been draw- 
ing record crowds. Reservations have 
to be put in far advance in order to 
borrow this or that animal for a few 
hours’ play. Professor Huxley has 
been constantly adding new pets 
into the cageless-barless menagerie. 
So popular, in fact, has the Pets’ 
Corner become, especially during 
holidays, that he has been obliged to 
undertake the construction of still 
another wing to accommodate the 
great numbers of boys and girls who 
beseige him with requests for bor- 
rowing the animals. Lately he has 
introduced domesticated animals, 
such as pigs and fowl, so that the 
visitors to the Pets’ Corner may learn 
a thing or two about farm life. 

The visitors to the Pets’ Corner 
often bring their cameras in order 


to photograph their pets. In years 
from now they will probably return 
to the zoo to compare their snap- 
shots with the full grown animals. 
Will they recognize their former 
playmates? 

At night the Pets’ Corner is de- 
serted. The animals are returned 
each to its individual shelter. Some 
of the babies are given back to their 
respective mothers. All is quiet. 
“Silence please.’’ chirps Laura the 
parrot. 

To witness a day’s proceedings at 
the Pets’ Corner reminds one of the 
famous prophesy uttered by Isaiah 
many centuries ago: 

“The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatling 
together; and a little child shall 
lead them.” 

If this prophecy has not yet been 
realized in the world at large, at 
least a good beginning is being made 
in the London Zoo 





| F unny-Man Fields 


(Concluded from page 7) 


vertisement for a juggler, and got 
the job. The salary was five dollars 
a week, but he had to pay the greedy 
manager a dollar and a half a week 
as commission. So to save money he 
lived on pie at five cenjs a slice 

Then followed three whole seasons 
of work without pay. Of course, he 
was supposed to be paid, but some- 
thing always went wrong. Either the 
show collapsed or the manager ran 
off with the funds. 


Today, W. C. Fields has a fine 
house in Hollywood, and a private 
dressing room. with fifty hats nailed 
to the ceiling. People stand in long 
lines outside of theatres all over the 
land to see him. And he can sleep 
now every night between freshly 
laundered sheets. 

For “To this day,” he says, “when 
I climb between sheets, I smile. And 
when I get into bed and stretch out 

hot diggety, is that a sensation!” 


Reprinted from Five-Minute Biogra- 
phies, by Dale Carnegie, by permission 
of Greenberg, publishe: 


Left: A young lady holding George. the lion cub, and (right) Peter, the chimp, reversing the process, and holding a young lady. 
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es ELL, how was I to know 
his best friend would be 
named ‘Brute’,” asks 


Juliet in a lunch-time post-mortem 
of Cleo’s blind date with a friend 





of Mark, “Anyhow, what’s in a 
name?” 
“That is the question,” moans 


Cleo, “and here is the answer. Plenty 
—in this instance. But I marvel that 
his mother guessed it, when she first 
looked into his big, blue eyes, and 
called him Brutus. Certainly I’m no 
prude about playing paws with a 
long—or short acquaintance, but 
when it’s no play and all paws, I'd 
rather be wrapped up in a good book. 
Thank goodness, we met you and 
Mark. at the movie, and thank 
heaven and the taxi driver for get- 
ting me safely home. Those love 
scenes between Taylor and Stan- 
wyck inspired him to further ac- 
tion.” 





“Brutal” Behavior 


JULIET: I suppose it’s better to 
double-date a blind date, but since 
you and I live so far apart, Mark 
suggested we meet you at a movie. 
The reason we were late was Mark’s 
talking to Dad about a new radio 
program he’d heard. You know those 
two when they start their mutual 
broadcasting. A cross between a 
Senate filibuster and an amateur 
hour. I finally gave them the gong. 

CLEO: Well, I wish “Brute” had 
talked to my Dad about the radio— 
or even the high price of cheese. He 
floated in like a bag of wind, breezed 
through the introduction, grabbed 
my coat, and as he wafted me out 
the door, blew this airy remark 
Dad’s way, “Yes, siree, P’ll get your 
darling daughter home early—early 
in the morning. Ha-ha.” I have a 
feeling the guffaw hit the floor with 
a loud thud. 

JULIET: Most boys fail to realize 
that courtesy is the best policy with 
a girl’s parents. That’s one reason 
I like Mark. He talks to Mother and 
Dad as if they were his date. He 
makes a Chesterfieldian pick-up of 
Mother’s knitting yarn almost be- 
fore it hits the floor, and whenever 
she is going out, he insists on holding 
her coat, explaining in a joking way 
that Dad doesn’t know the new- 
fangled way of putting a woman into 
her straight-jacket. 

CLEO: One more telling remark 
made by dear Brutus and we’ll call 
him a closed chapter. When we left 
the house, he gave me a hearty once- 
over and said “A perfect little sur- 
prise package, but what is that thing 
stuck on your head. Is it a hat?” His 
goose was fairly well cooked by first 
impression, but that brought it to 
the well-done point. Why can’t boys 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


By Gay Head 
XVI Monsieur Beau-We-Care-For 


be complimentary or not at all? If 
they object to your outfit, they 
should go home and tell their mo- 
thers—not you. 

ANNE BULLEN (bouncing up to the 
table): Hello, what’s the deep, dark 
discussion here? 

JULIET: Oh, just speaking of mice 
and men—cabbages and kings. Per- 
haps you’d like to add your voice of 
experience to our forthcoming Great 
American Novel-ty, “The Taming of 
the Sheik.” 


Woman Suffrage 


ANNE: My, little babes in the 
woods, you have come to the right 
door. Grandma here is an authority 
on women’s rights and men’s wrongs. 
But first I would make a solemn vow. 
If that gang of hoodlums, including 
Duke Buckingham, Card Wolsy, and 
Hank Bolinebroke honk their horn 
outside my house again at 11 P. M. 
and try to lure me outside with a 
“Serenade in the Lamplight,” I’m 
going to answer their little love song 
with a police siren. When I spurned 





their serenade they stormed the 
fortress, battered the door, and took 
possession. They played football 
with the sofa pillows; Hank did a 
Spanish dance with the table cloth 
and a lampshade on his head; and 
then The Three Musketeers raided 
the ice box, thereby changing to- 
morrow’s menu from club sand- 
wiches to a slight bow] of hash. When 
Mother and Dad arrived home from 
their card game, they thought a 
tornado had torn through the living 
room, and their facial expressions 
spoke louder than words. The three 
unhooded terrors suddenly discov- 
ered the time, the trouble and their 
hats, and out they went, leaving me 
holding a bag of goosefeathers which 
had once been a pillow. 

JULIET: All right. The first point 
in our party platform. Private prop- 
erty richts) Protect the hame Soave 
the family and the feathers. What 
next? 

Cieo: Add longer home working 
hours on personal appearance, % 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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ASTIC 





r “HERE is a word that you will 
find in your newspaper al- 
most every time you pick it 

up: That word is “propaganda.” What 

does it mean, and what is its impor- 
tance in the world today? 

Suppose you hear on your radio 
that “Pilchard’s Antiseptic Mouth 
Wash Kills Germs.” That is propa- 
ganda; it is also probably untrue, 
because unbiased scientists 





First Aid to Propaganda-Hunters 


New Institute will Provide Scientific Analysis 
and Reports on Propaganda from All Sources 


The world is full of propaganda 
today. There is not only the propa- 
ganda that would try to induce you 
to buy products which may or may 
not be good for you, but there is 
propaganda in ideas. It is spread by 
the newspaper you read, by the 
moving picture you see, by the radio 
you listen to. It is spread in the form 
of advertisements, pamphlets, books, 






tions, just as advertisers try to in- 
duce people to buy their product by 
appealing to our fears, ambitions, or 
envy with such statements as, “The 
famous society leader, Mrs. Gor- 
don Pethybridge wears DeLuxe Ho- 
siery.”” All propaganda not only tries 
to appeal to our emotions, but is 
usually based on some distortion of 
the truth, whether it is just exag- 

geration, or the selection or 





who have made tests of WHY ssn 70 cance omission of portions of the 
d h d First VOTERS Waren staves Tan ; truth. And “ 

these products have dem-~- TeEoNIsTs one How the Tool Allee ruth. And sometimes prop- 

onstrated that their germ- eS. 7. 2 aganda is entirely false. 


killing value is very slight, 
if any. What it really is, 
then, is an attempt on the 
part of the makers of “Pil- 
thard’s Mouth Wash” to 
convince you that you 
should buy their product, 
whether it is really good, 
bad, or indifferent. But all 








propaganda is not as sim- 
ple as this; and there are 
all kinds of propaganda. 
Some of it is “good” and 
some of it is “bad.” Let us 
take an example: 

You believe, let us say, 
in democracy —a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the 
people, which Abraham 
Lincoln upheld. Then the 
spreading of any ideas 
which would extend and 
protect democracy would 
be called “good” propa- 
ganda. Any ideas which 
tried to convince you that 
democracy was not as good as some 
other form of government, would be 
called “bad” propaganda. But it 
would only be good or bad in this 
sense if you firmly believed in the 
value of democracy. 

Propaganda, as defined by psy- 
chologists, is “the expression of opin- 
ion or action deliberately designed 
to influence the opinions or actions 
of others with reference to pre-de- 
termined ends.” In other words, 
those who use it are not interested in 
finding and promoting the truth on 
any given subject, but they have a 
definite opinion, settled in advance, 
which they are trying to make every- 
body accept as the truth. They may 
be completely sincere in their con- 
victions, and still be mistaken. Or 
they may not really believe in it 
themselves, but they spread it be- 
Cause it would be of advantage to 
them. Most propaganda is a com- 
bination of both of these. 
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From Keohane’s “Government in Action” (Harcourt) 
from various economic groups bombard the 


average citizen with propaganda 


and magazines, which are issued by 
people who have an idea to “sell” 
you, or something they want you to 
do. 

There are people who want you to 
buy “Pilchard’s Mouth Wash,” and 
there are people who want you to 
support democracy. There are em- 
ployers who are interested in pre- 
venting working people from organ- 
izing for their own improvement, 
and there are labor-unions trying to 
insist that all workers shall join their 
union. There are people interested in 
having you support the Loyalist Gov- 
ernment of Spain, and people who 
want you to support General Franco. 
There are those who are trying to 
convince us that we should build a 
big army and navy, and pacifists who 
urge us to scrap all implements of 
war. Some of these ideas may be 
“good” and some may be “bad.” But 
all of them, and the people who pro- 
mote them, try to appeal to our emo- 


— ss: SSS 


It is very important, 
then, for us to be able to 
recognize propaganda when 
we see, read, or hear it. 
And because it is so diffi- 
cult for the average person 
to do this alone, a new or- 
ganization called The In- 
stitute for Propaganda 
Analysis has just been 
formed. The Good Will 
Fund, a charitable corpora- 
tion, financed by the promi- 
nent merchant, Edward A. 
Filene of Boston, has given 
money to start it, and many 
leading teachers and edu- 
cators are on its board of 
advisors. Some of them 
are: Dr. Charles A. Beard, 
historian; Dr. Frank E. 
Baker, president of Mil- 
waukee State Teachers 
College; Dr. Paul Douglas, 
professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago: 
Dr. Hadley Cantril, associate profes- 
sor of psychology at Princeton Uni- 
versity; Dr. Robert S. Lynd, profes- 
sor of sociology at Columbia Univer- 
sity; Dr. Kirtley Mather, professor of 
geology at Harvard University; Dr. 
Clyde Miller, associate professor of 
education at Teachers’ College, and 
several others. They have incorpo- 
rated a non-profit-making organiza- 
tion that will make a continuous sur- 
vey of propaganda for various ideas, 
and issue regular reports. By the 
terms of its charter, the Institute it- 
self cannot engage in propaganda. 

The Institute will examine the 
ideas which “propagandists” are 
spreading, analyze them by a special 
method which it has developed and 
tested, and inform the public, by 
means of a monthly letter, how it 
can tell propaganda from impartial 
news, and whether the news of the 
world is being presented honestly. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Much propaganda, the Institute 
believes, is filled with emotion, 
prejudice and bitterness. Many peo- 
ple would deal with opinions they 
don’t like by suppressing them, by 
violence, if need be. But the suppres- 
sion of opinions, even if they are 
very unpopular with the majority of 
people, does not solve the problem. 

For the suppression of opinion 
would violate the Constitution of the 
United States, which says, “Congress 
shall enact no law respecting an es- 
tablishment of religion, or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the peo- 
ple peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress 
of grievances.” These freedoms are 
the back-bone of our democracy. De- 
mocracy, says the Institute, involves 
four ideas, set forth in the Constitu- 
tion or in statute law: 


1. Political democracy, or the free- 
dom to vote on public issues and dis- 
cuss them in public gatherings, in the 
press, etc. 

2. Economic democracy, or the free- 
dom to work and to join organizations 
to promote better working conditions 
and a higher standard of living. 

3. Social democracy, or the freedom 
of minority groups from oppression 
based on ideas of race superiority or 
inferiority. 

4. Religious democracy, or freedom 
of worship, with separation of church 
and state. 


Since propaganda for various ideas 
which would promote or undermine 
democracy flows through such chan- 
nels as the press, radio, motion pic- 
tures, labor unions, business and 
farm organizations, patriotic socie- 
ties, churches and schools, the Insti- 
tute will make it its business to 
watch these channels and report on 
these ideas. For it feels that most 
people have no training in ways of 
telling truth from falsehood, fact 
from fable. When propaganda is 
mentioned in books, it is usually 
opinion about dead issues. But it is 
today’s propagandas that interest 
and concern us most now. For ex- 
ample, the important thing today is 
not so much the propaganda of the 
World War (although that is signifi- 
cant as showing how it was done), 
as such questions as: Whether the 
A. F. of L. or the C.LO. is right in 
their aims and methods of organiz- 
ing labor; whether Japan is right or 
wrong in attacking China; whether 
Congress should or should not at- 
tempt to curb the powers of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Students and teachers especially, 
says the Institute, should know how 
to deal with propaganda critical- 

(Concluded on page 39) 
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Co-education’s First Century 


Co-eds of 150 Years Ago Had to Scrub 
Floors and Mend the Young Men’s Clothes 


P | SAODAY no man who values 
his health calls woman “the 
weaker sex.” Some menacing 

female is sure to warn the culprit, 

while she flexes her muscles, “When 
you say that, smile!” The concep- 
tion of woman as an inferior being, 
weak in mind as well as in physique, 
belongs to the dark ages of one hun- 
dred years ago. In that year, 1837, 
the great scandal of the educational 
world was that women were to be 
admitted to study in the same school 
with men at Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 
Four girls, 


the eldest was 19, 


braved the lurid suspicions of society 
to attempt the bold experiment. They 
were demonstrating that women had 


Caroline Mary Rudd may properly be 
known as the first co-ed. Her picture is 
the only one extant of the four young 
ladies who enrolled at Oberlin College 
on September 6, 1837 to take the four 
year classical course leading to the A.B. 
degree. Miss Rudd, a native of Hunting- 
ton, Conn., married an Oberlin professor. 


the right, as well as the ability, to 
learn as much as men. They were 
hopeful of improving their lives. 

The earnest co-eds obeyed the 
Oberlin slogan, “Learning and La- 
bor.” Their studies included Zeno- 
phon, Cicero’s De Amicitia, the 
story of the apostles in Greek, He- 
brew, mathematics, history, anat- 
omy, physiology, logic, rhetoric, 
atronomy, chemistry, philosophy, 
and sacred music. 

Not all of these classes were mixed. 
When it was ruled that the girl’s 
class in composition should be 
merged with the boys, several went 
to their rooms and wept. Withdraw- 
ing the rule, the principal declared, 
“From modesty or delicacy the young 
ladies felt reluctant” to read their 


compositions in the presence of ma 
In addition to these mental exe, 
cises, the ladies were obliged to scnj 


‘floors, clean their own rooms ay 


those of the men, and to wash ay 
mend the young men’s clothes. The 
were paid two and three-quarie 
cents an hour. 

Rules required them to rise at five 
After their strenuous duties, whig 
included “giving a half-hour in th 
morning to private devotions,” ay 
reporting on their own miscondy 
to the principal, they were no dou} 
ready to retire by the appointed hoy 
of ten. 

The principal lectured them on e&. 
gagements, marriage, hygiene, » 
liteness, dress, qualities essential 
a minister’s wife, and “rules for gain. 
ing knowledge and improvement’ 
For outside activities, they enjoye 
the Musical Union and the Femak 
Moral Reform Society, which sought 
to elevate the character of their way- 
ward sisters. Elizabeth Prall intro 
duced to the Society the resolution 
that “The disgrace of the gentleman 
who takes improper liberties witha 
young lady shall be as great as that 
of the young lady who permits such 
liberties.” 

Today there are 451 coeducational 
colleges in the United States. There 
are 80 which enroll men exclusively, 
and 120 for women only. 

All of the first four Oberlin co-eds 
married, and for ten years thereafier 
all but a few of the girls who grade 
ated from the school followed the 
example, including famed Ly 
Stone, whose followers believe ma 
ried women should use their maida 
names. The marriage rate lal 
slumped to 80%. In recent yearsi 
has been 60%. The Institute of Fam 
ily Relations declares that of all mat 
riages which result from a meetil 
in a coeducational school, not more 
than one in 75 is a failure. 

William Woodbridge, the Joh 
Dewey of his day, said of the Oberlim 
experiment: 

“ _.. its most interesting feat 
to us—is the uniting of the sexes i 
course of liberal study, and the unex 
pected results which have followed 
Many good men among us, when the 
heard that males and females were! 
recite together, sit at the table togeté 
... did not fail to predict a failure 
Yet the institution has flourished, # 
the experiment is unequivocally 
cessful. We consider it now fully est# 
lished that the sexes may be educa 
together....” 
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PEARLS 


A One-Act Play by Dan Totheroh 


This is the second in a series of plays for the high 
school theatre, edited by Margaret Mayorga, with 
the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


IS not often that a popular writer 
[ie one-act plays shows as much ver- 
stility in his work as does Dan Totheroh. 
Although liked especially well by ama- 
teurs for his imaginative bon-bons, he 
also writes sympathetically of the Ameri- 
can scene. He has been writing plays 
eer since he was in high school, and 
has been connected with the theater as 
actor, vaudevillian, playwright, produc- 
ing director, ever since. For a long time 
he was associated with the Little Theater 
movement in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. His best known plays are Wild 
Birds, a three-act drama of the prairies, 
which received a prize for the best play 
written by a Californian in 1921; The 
Widdy’s Mite; The Stolen Prince; In 
The Darkness. The following play shows 
him in an earnest mood. The characters 
are two men and two women. 


and women all over the United 
States, Tad Lewis and his two 
sisters work in a department store 
in a large city and return at night to 
a commonplace flat. This evening 
there seems to be some special ac- 


| IKE millions of other young men 


_ tivity afoot, for Peggy has brought 


home a large layer cake with white 
frosting. 

TaD (calling into kitchen): Hello, 
Peggy! When did you get home? 

Peccy (still in kitchen): Hello, 
Tad. I just came in about two min- 
utes ago. (Standing in door and 
pointing with a big spoon.) You’re 
late! 

Tab: Oh, just a few minutes. 

Peccy: Few minutes, nothin’! Tad, 
have you been out with that Casey 
boy again? I don’t want you to go 
around with boys like that. 

Tap: Cross my heart an’ hope to 
die, I haven’t seen Casey for two 
days. He don’t work at our bench 
anymore. 

Peccy: Then where were you? 

TaD: Well if you wanta know, I 
stopped in at old lady Murph’s to see 
if she’d lend us her phonograph to 
play for Polly’s birthday tonight, but 
she wouldn’t part with it. She says 
the last time she loaned it to us we 
scratched the records. 

PEccy (indignantly): Did she tell 
you that? 

Tap: Them was her very words. 

Peccy: Well, of all the nerve! 
She’s had those scratchy old records 
ever since her first pair of twins was 
born, and that’s some time ago, 
‘cause since then she’s had—let’s see 
(counting on her fingers )—Patrick, 
Mike, Bridget, Peg, Nora, Patsy, 


Finny, an’ the new one they haven’t 
christened yet because they’ve run 
outer names. (She goes back into 
kitchen.) 

Tap (spying the cake): Gee, look 
what’s here! (He slyly scrapes off 
some of the frosting with his finger.) 

PEGGY (coming in): Don’t you dare 
touch it, Tad! Oh, you have! (She 
rushes at him, but he runs around 
the table, laughing.) 

Tap: Aw, I just wanted to see if 
it was soft or hard. 

Peacy (picking up the cake): Yeh, 
I know you! You’d have the poor 
thing naked in five minutes! 

Tap: What’s the matter with 
Polly? Isn’t she late? 

Peccy (bearing the cake proudly 
to the kitchen): Old Rosenvelt want- 
ed to see her. 

Tap (following Peggy to the 
kitchen door and looking in as he 
talks): Gonna put on all those can- 
dles? 

PreGccy: Only eighteen! 

Tap: Gee, won’t she be tickled? 
Say, it looks somethin’ like the kind 
Maw used to make. 

PeGccy: Don’t compare baker’s 
stuff with Maw’s high-class bakin’, 
Tad! But it does look sorta swell, 
don’t it? 

Tap: Yeh. Eighteen! Gee, Polly’s 
gettin’ old, isn’t she? I remember 
when she had short dresses, an’ long 


“So you thought | stole those 
pearls!” 


black stockin’s, an’ freckles on her 
nose, an’ skinny pigtails, an’— 

Preccy: Yes, an’ I remember when 
you wore long skirts! 

Tab: Aw, let’s not bring up ancient 
history. When do I eat? I’m hungry 
like a fox! 

Peccy: What did you do with your 
cap when you came in? 

TaD: How doI know? I’m hung:y! 

Peccy: I’m fixin’ the chops now. 
Go an’ find your cap. You know 
what'll happen tomorrow mornin’. 
You'll be runnin’ around like a 
chicken with its head off an’ blamin’ 
me for usin’ your lid for a dust-rag. 

Tap: All right, you old crab, you! 
(He begins hunting for the cap, over- 
turning things and upsetting the 
whole room in general. He can’t find 
it.) Aw, what’s the use? You can’t 
never find nothin’ in this house, any- 
how. Let’s see—I came through the 
door like this, didn’t I? (He acts it 
out.) I took off my lid an’ threw it 
across the room. Now, by all rights, 
it ought to be right over there! 
(Walks straight before him, but still 
cannot find it.) Nope, that don’t 
work. (A happy idea strikes him. He 
goes to center table and picks up a 
paper knife. He returns to center 
door, and closing his eyes he revolves 
three or four times, finally throwing 
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the paper knife. He rushes to the 
place where the knife has fallen. It 
happens to be the opposite side of 
the room where the cap really is. 
He hunts about, and at last gives 
it up.) An’ that don’t work, either! 
(He crosses the room and sits down 
in the armchair; apparently worn 
out.) 

Peacy (still in kitchen): Did you 
find it? 

Tab: No. 

Peaccy: Well, look some more. 

Tap: Somethin’ eats hats in this 
room. Rats don’t eat hats, do they, 
Peg? 

Preaccy: Don’t be crazy! 

TaD (looking about from the chair, 
discouragement on his young brow): 
Gee, if Maw was only here she’d find 
it for me. She could find anything, 
Maw could. (Enter Polly. She is a 
pretty young girl with a mass of 
honey-colored hair and Irish-blue 
eyes. She looks tired, though, from 
the day’s work in the store.) 

TAD (springing up): Happy birth- 
day, Polly. Help me find my lid, wili 
you? 

PoOLLy (taking off her hat and 
gloves): Where’d you put it? 

TaD: For the love of Mike, what a 
foolish question! Don’t you suppose 
I'd find it if I knew where I put it? 

PoL.Ly: I dunno. (Glancing casual- 
ly about the room and finding it the 
first thing.) There it is, right behind 
the chair where you were sittin’. 
(Smiles and crosses to kitchen door.) 

TAD (aghast): Well, what do you 
know about that? (He picks up the 
cap, his eyes big with astonishment. ) 
There must be spooks in this room. 
I looked behind that chair fifty times, 
anyhow! (He looks at cap, perplexed, 
then nonchalantly chucks it to the 
other. side of the room, and walks 
down to the table.) 

Potty: Hello, Peggy. (Seeing 
cake.) Well, what do you know about 
that! If this isn’t the biggest surprise! 
You’re too good, Peggy. I don’t de- 
serve this! Hanest, I don’t! (She exits 
into the kitchen and the sound of a 
big, smacking kiss is heard.) 

TaD: Not so loud, please! (He takes 
a small box from his pocket; opens 
it and takes out a string of pearls. He 
holds it up to the light.) 

PecGy (speaking from the kitch- 
en): Tad! 

TaD: Uh-huh? (He quickly puts 
the necklace back into his pocket.) 

Peccy: Did you hear anything 
about the pearl necklace what was 
swiped from the jewelry depart- 
ment? 

Tap: Huh? 

Peccy: Didn’t you know a pearl 
necklace was swiped from the store 
this mornin’? 

TaD: Sure, but it was so common 
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I went right on wrappin’ packages. 

Peccy: But this wasn’t a ten-cent 
one, Tad. 

Tab: I know. Chops done? 

Peccy: Yes. I’m just fryin’ the 
potatoes. They’il be ready in two 
shakes. (She begins singing.) 

POLLY (entering and coming down 
to Tad. She puts her arms around his 
neck): Gee, Tad, did you see the 
swell birthday cake with the pink 
candles? 

TAD: Sure. 

PoLLy: You two kids are too nice 
to me. I don’t deserve it. 

TaD: Do you want us to throw you 
out in the rain, huh? 

PoLLy: Gee, I—I— 

Tab: Gosh, Polly! You ain’t goin’ 
to cry, are you? 

Potty: Of course not, but—but 
birthdays make me lonesome for 
Maw, that’s all. 

Tab: Sure they do, but it don’t do 
no good to baw] about it. She’d rather 








This excerpt from Pearls is reprinted 
here by special permission of the author 
and Samuel French, Inc. Professionals 
and amateurs are hereby warned that 
Pearls is subject to a royalty, and that no 
performance, representation, production, 
recitation, public reading or radio broad- 
casting may be given except by special ar- 
rangement with Samuel French, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City, or 811 West 
7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal., or 480 Uni- 
versity Ave., Toronto, Canada. Copyright, 
1926 by Dan Totherow. Copyright, 1931, 
by Samuel French in One-Act Plays for 
Everyone. 








see us laughin’, so let’s crack our 
faces, huh? 

PoLLy (Smiling): You’re a nut, 
Tad! 

Peaccy (Coming to kitchen door in 
her apron): All ready, Tad. If you’re 
hungry, come on. I want a few words 
with Polly on the side, see? 

Tap: All right, angel cake. (He 
goes to kitchen door as Peggy 
crosses to Polly. Tad is about to exit 
when he turns back, and gives the 
box containing the pearls to Polly.) 
Here, Polly. Just a little somethin’. 
Many happy returns of the day. (He 
laughs and runs into the kitchen, 
slamming the door.) 

PoLLy: What do you know about 
that? Isn’t he the best kid brother a 
girl ever had, Peggy? 

Preccy: He sure is. What did old 
Rosenvelt want to see you about? 

POLLY: Just about the stolen pearl 
necklace. I wasn’t the only one. 
He’s questionin’ a bunch of us. I 
guess your turn’ll come tomorrow. 
The big fat-head, he makes me sick! 

Peccy: The nerve of some people! 
Believe me, if I’m interviewed to- 
morrow he'll sure get a generous 


piece of my mind. As if us girls 
would steal pearls! Why, we’d be 
scared to look at ’em even, let alone 
wear ’em! 

PoLLy: He says there’s a possibil- 
ity, of em bein’ swiped in the wrap- 
pin’ department. He’s goin’ to quiz 
the guys down there. I’ve gotta put 
Tad wise. That nasty Rosie Blumb 
says she’ll phone us when they find 
the thief, in case we might be wor- 
ried about our brother. She certain- 
ly thinks she’s somebody since she 
landed the job of bein’ old Rosen- 
velt’s private secretary. Remember 
when she worked downstairs in the 
hardware? 

Peccy: Don’t knock, Polly. Rosie’s 
got more brains than you or me 
That’s why she’s where she is. Open 
the box, Polly. 

POLLY (opening the box): Ooh, 
Peggy, look! Pearls! (She holds up 
the string.) 

Peccy: Pearls! (She snatches them 
away and looks at them closely.) 
Polly! 

POLLY (scared by her tone): What? 

Preccy: Polly, I—I believe they're 
real! 

POLLY: Real? You’re crazy, Peg. 

Peccy (looking at clasp): This 
says 14K, and look how they catch 
the light! 

PoLLy: But, gee, how could Tad 
buy real pearls? 

Peccy (still examining them): Ex- 
actly like the ones that were stolen! 
PoLLy: Peg, what’re you sayin’? 

PeGccy: Tad’s been goin’ around 
with that Casey boy, an’ a lot of 
other tough guys like that. The 
Casey boy works downstairs. I told 
Tad to keep away from him! 

POLLY (beginning to sob): Oh, it 
can’t be—it can’t—Why—why— 

Peccy (sharply and firmly): Stop 
cryin’! Hold yourself together. We'll 
find out. 


Peggy learns from the telephone 
operator at the store that the lost 
pearls have been traced to the wrap- 
ping department and that a detective 
named Brown has been assigned to 
the case. When a professional ap- 
pearing man whom the girls do not 
know calls and inquires for Tad, 
their suspicion seems confirmed, and 
they make every effort to keep Tad 
and the stranger apart. 





Po.L.y: It’s true. 

Preccy: What? 

PoLLy: He’s stolen ’em! 

PoL.ty (Puts her hands up to her 
throat. She feels the pearls. She vw- 
lently wrenches them from her neck 
and throws them to the floor): I hate 
you! I hate you! I hate you! (She 
walks up and down, clasping and um 
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we'd be tlasping her hands. Then she drops an’ Miss Watson, I must own up. too. Can’t you see why we were 

let alone into a chair by the table and buries You have hounded me till I cannot scared? Aw, Tad, Maw always for- 

her face in her hands.) rest. This is my bitter story. I bought gave us, no matter what we did. Try 

possibil- (Phone rings sharply.) Polly’s pearls on the installment plan tc be like Maw. (At that, Tad’s face 

ie wrap- Peccy: I’ll take 1t. (At phone.) an’ I just gave Brown the last pay- softens. His eyes fill with tears. He 
to quiz Hello-hello—Yes. Yes. Oh, yes. Oh, ment. turns to Polly.) 


otta put he’s found the thief, has he? Takin’ PoLLy (laughing hysterically ): TaD (smiling): Gee, Miss Watson, 
> Blumb him to the police station now? Well, Oh, Tad, you’re the best little brother the pearls look simply swell. (He 
hey find that’s quick work. This guy Brown’s_ in the whole world. (She tries to get turns to Peggy.) Miss Sherlock 
be wor- some detective! (With sarcasm.) at the pearls.) Holmes, this is indeed a spread for 


certain- Thanks for your kindness, Rosie. Tap: Thanks, Miss Watson. (He a king. 

ince she (She hangs up without saying good- bows low.) PEeGGy (to Polly): Miss Watson, 

| Rosen- hye.) Peccy: They found the guy who you may now blow out the candles 

»-mem ber Peccy: Brown’s found the thief. stole the pearls, Tad. Detective an’ wish while you're blowin’ ‘em. 

rs in the ~ PotLy: Rosie didn’t—didn’t men- Brown found him. They’re takinhim (Polly solemnly blows out the can- 
tion his name? to the police station now. dles.): 

r. Rosie’s Peccy: No. Guess she didn’t know Tap: Yeh? (He starts to walk Peccy: There. The years are all 


or me, it. down to the table and nearly steps blown away. 


is. Open Pouty: But I bet she’s makin’ a on the pearls. He stoops and picks TaD: Did you wish, Polly? I bet 
good guess! Oh, I never thought them up.) Hello, look at this! Nice you forgot. 

¢): Ooh, there was such mean people in the treatment! Talk about chuckin’ PoLLy: Not much I didn’t. I wish 

holds up Shole world. pearls before swine— that— 


POLLY (confused): Oh, Tad, I’m so PEGGY: Don’t tell us. It’s bad luck. 
sorry. I—I— PoLLy: That’s right, but it isn’t 
TAD: Say, there’s something funny hard to guess. 
about this— Tap: Now cut it, Poll. I’m hungry. 


Peccy: Oh, it’s hard when it 
catches you this way. (She walks 
slowly down to center table.) It ain’t 


hes them 
closely.) 


): What? no use tryin’ to cheat ourselves any Peccy: You see, we—we— POLLY (taking up knife): You're 
e they're longer, Polly. Tad musta stole those TaD (seeing light): Well, I'll be always hungry! (Telephone rings. 
pearls. My job as a Maw to us three damned! Both girls start.) 

oy, Pea. has — (She — back the = Pggcy: Tad! PEccy (going to it): Hello—hello 
p): This tears.) Where are they? Tap: So you thought I stole these —yes. Yes. Rosie. What? The thief 
ey catch PoLLy: What? pearls! Well, I’ll be damned! is—Who? The Casey boy! Oh, yeh. 

Peccy: The pearls. Peccy: Tad, if you don’t stop Thanks, Rosie. You what? You're 
suld Tad PoLLy (pointing to the floor): swearin’ I’ll spank you! Yes, we’ve_ glad it wasn’t Tad? Yeh, so am T! 


There. I couldn’t keep em near me. got toownup. We werecrazy enough Good-bye, Rosie. (Hangs up receiver 

Peccy: They won’t get ’em back to think that you stole ‘em. and slowly turns.): The Casey boy 
again! I’ll smash ’em into a million Tap: An’ here I’ve been buyin’em Stole the pearls. Well, ain't life 
pieces! (She steps toward them.) for nearly a year! (He walks tocen- funny! (She starts down to the table 


em): Ex- 
-e stolen! 





sayin’? : : 

, eee Potty: Listen— (There is a_ ter table, throws the pearls down on 45 the curtains falls.) 

PM lot of pause. A quick stepandalow whistle it, and seats himself beside the table. — 
nat. The is heard outside.) He stares straight before him, his 


rs. I told PoLLyY (with a great cry of joy): mouth a straight, hard line. A pause. 
_ It’s Tad! It’s Tad! (She rushes to the Silence. Peggy whispers to Polly. 


: Oh. it door.) Polly comes to table timidly, and By Alfred H. Holt 


seas Peccy: Yes, it’s Tad! (She too puts on the pearls. She seats herself armada. The authorities are almost 
ly): Stop rushes. Enter Tad, whistling a gay 0” the opposite side of the table and unanimous for “ar mayda,” but prac- 
: . tune. His sisters, one on each side of flashes the pearls at Tad, but he tically everybody over here says “ar 
er. We'll him, throw their arms around his stares straight ahead. Peggy goes mahda.” I greatly prefer the latter. 
neck.) into the kitchen.) asinine. A few folks prefer to rhyme 
PEGGY: Tad, Tad, you aren’t!— POLLY (softly): Tad. (No an- the last syllable with sin, but most say 
elephone Tap (almost smothered): Gosh, Swer.) Tad, don’t they shine swell? mine. It is more sonorous and con- 
the lost what sudden affection! Didn’t I tell (Still no answer.) Tad, I’ve gota se-  VINCIN. ; 
he wrap- you I was broke? You can’t worm cret to tell you. (Continued silence.) athlete, athletics. Athlete does not 
detective a cent out of me! Aw, you’rea regular old hard-shelled Thyme with Bath-a-sweet (advt.). 
: ’ " Learn to leap from the th to l with- 
signed to Peccy: Where’s Brown? crab, that’s what you are! (She still 61+ benefit of bridges 
ional ap- Tap: Went home, of course. Nice flashes the pearls. Enter Peggy. She atrocity. The long 0 of atrocious be- 
‘Is do not feller, ain’t he? carries the birthday cake. The eigh- comes “ah” in atrocity. 
for Tad, PoLLy: What does he do for a_ teen candles are burning brightly. au gratin. An easy anglicization that 
‘med, and livin’, Tad? She sets the cake on the table be- only moderately mutilates the French 
keep Tad Tap: He works. tween Tad and Polly.) “oh grattin” (rhyming with Stratton). 
Peccy: Doin’ what? Peccy (putting her hand on Tad’s Notice that by derivation au gratin 
Tap: Doin’ everybody. shoulder): Come, come, Tad boy, as nothing to do with cheese, but 
Potty: Cut the humor, Tad. What _let’s give Polly a happy birthday. We ™€&ms a en Basco ; » 
does he do? didn’t mean anything. I just thought Ping og Aree hromgmes- tec: Ames = 
Tap: He just did me! on account of that Casey boy—Well,  « + Topsy.” 

» to her Peccy: What for? everything looked so strange an’ all. ay, aye. Aye, meaning always, 
nhs prs Tap: Well, if you two girls aren’t You know they even hang men on rhymes with day. The ay of “Ay, ay, 
; ae neck hosey! You can’t let a poor feller circumstantial evidence. Come on, sir” rhymes with “Why?” 
wr): I hate have a minute’s rest. Brown sells Tad. (He doesn’t answer.) bade. Pronounce “bad.” 
rou! (She \~ pearls on the installment plan. POLLY (leaning across table): Aw, Reprinted from You Dou't Say, by Alfred 
g and une OLLY AND PEGGY: What? Tad, don’t keep on lookin’ like that. H. Holt, copyright, 1937, by permission 2 

Tap: Yes, Miss Sherlock Holmes The detective’s name was Brown, jubiisher OO PAny: New Yo 
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Sampling the Book Critics 


Lire WitH MoruHer. By Clar- 
ence Day. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. $2.00. 


OU may call it Life With Mother 

if you will. Mr. Knopf, who pub- 
lishes the book, calls it that; and so 
does Katherine B. Day, who 
pieced it together from the 
notes which Clarence had 
scrawled on backs of envelopes 
and tiny pads before he died. 
But it is more Life With Father 
for all that. Father stalks into 
the first chapter and steals the 
show. Even in the last chapter, 
telling how, after Father died, 
Mother moved into an apart- 
ment, the ghost of the peppery 


Here again we give you samples of cur- 

rent reviews of three of the month’s new 

books. This is partly to keep you in touch 

with what’s going on in the publishing 

world; partly to give you examples of 

the kind of book reviews our best critics 
write as their daily stint. 
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in all parts of the country. Like 

Dickens and Hughes, Mr. Wood re- 

veals his school through its master, 

the dominating character in his cast. 

For thirty-four years Everett Marsh 

was principal of the Big School and 
he made it what it was. 

A Yankee, Dr. Arnold Ever- 
ett Marsh, was leved, feared 
and intensely admired by the 
1,500 boys and by most of his 
fifty-two faculty members. De- 
void of pose, blunt of speech, 
completely honest, Marsh was 
a natural leader whose force of 
character made a lasting im- 
pression on his asso¢iates. 








old man is still snorting, 
“Apartment? Only a damned hole in 
the air.” 

“Ts it as good as Life With Father?” 
you inevitably ask. Maybe not; no 
story stings your memory like the 
tales of Father hiring a cook, or 
that of Father buying ice. But it is 
more life with Father, or perhaps one 
might say more life with all the Days, 
which should be invitation enough. 

Life With Mother begins with oft- 
told family stories that go back long 
before Clarence Day, Jr. was born. 
There is the story of Father’s service 
in the Civil War—‘Father Visits the 
War,” it is called — revealing how 
much of Father’s imperiousness was 
common to all upper-class New York 
in his day. Father belonged to the 
7th Regiment, which was a gentle- 
men’s organization, and, when the 
government asked it to enlist for 
three months, the regiment voted 
that business would not permit it to 
fight for more than thirty days. 
Father doubted if he could be spared 
for that long; but he wrote to his 
father, the founder of the New York 
Sun, that “If the Irish attempt any 
riot in New’ York, after a fair and 
impartial draft I think they had 
better send the whole crowd of those 
concerned in the riot off to the war, 
whether they have been drafted or 
not.” Father was definitely an 
“American Lord Macaulay.” 

Grandpa Day himself was some- 
thing of a character. One of the rich- 
est tales in Life With Mother deals 
with Grandpa and Grandma Day’s in- 
terest in spiritualism. Grandma held 
seances. Grandpa took his nap on a 
sofa near by, and appeared to sleep 
while the spirits rapped out some 
amazing answers to mortal questions. 
...It was Uncle Hal who discovered 
the thread leading from Grandpa’s 
couch to a little knocker attached to 
the underside of the seance table. 
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I do not remember much reference 
tc hair color in Life With Father. 
Life With Mother is full of references 
to the red-headed Days. Mother was 
red-headed, too, and that was one 
reason Father inadvertently fell in 
love with her, on a trip to Europe. 
Father’s hair, as well as his temper, 
was red. The four Day boys, of whom 
this book has a good deal to say, were 
all red-headed. And they had a talent 
for inflaming the tempers of their 
neighbors and friends. 

Excerpt from review by 
Lewis Gannett, New York 
Herald Tribune, “BOOKS 
AND THINGS” 


THE PRESENCE OF EVERETT 
MarsH. By Playsted Wood. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.50. 


VER since the depictions of 
schoolboy life in Nicholas Nick- 
leby and Tom Brown’s School-Days, 
English novelists have recognized 
the adult story value of regiments of 
adolescents immured in barrack-like 
schools and subject to quasi-military 
discipline. Eton has often served as 
the background for an old Etonian’s 
essay in fiction; at one time or an- 
other nearly every one of the great 
public schools has provided material 
for a novel. Why American novelists 
should have consistently avoided the 
theme is something of a mystery, for 
as surely as England has her Bab- 
bitts we have our Rugbys and Dothe- 
boys Halls. 

Mr. Wood’s story of a school does 
not tell how boys live at Groton, St. 
Mark’s, St. Paul’s, or even the more 
democratic and older private seats of 
learning, Exeter and Andover. He 
offers instead an engrossing picture 
of the life of a great public high 
school in a Wisconsin city—and so, 
we suppose, of hundreds of its kind 


While he guided the destinies 
of the Big School its prestige 
both in scholarship and sport re- 
mained unequaled. 

The prime importance of morals 
in school management is shown in 
contrasting the Big School under 
Marsh’s capable and very personal 
guidance with conditions under one 
of his successors, a political appoin- 
tee devoid of the art of leadership. 
Political control of the schools, 
boards of education and the vagaries 
of State Legislatures receive inci- 
dental criticism; one infers that the 
author has himself taught in a public 
school, so detailed is his knowledge 
of the problems involved. 

Mr. Wood, a new novelist, has pro- 
vided a vigorous, sincere and at times 
humorous treatment of an important 
aspect of American life. 

Excerpt from review by 
Drake De Kay, New York 
Times Book Review 


“40,000 AGAINST THE ARCTIC.” 
By Harry Peter Smolka. Wm. 
Morrow & Co. $3.50. 


AST Summer Harry Peter Smol- 
ka, a young correspondent for 
The Times of London, spent several 
weeks and $1,000 visiting the Soviet's 
new Arctic empire. He tells the story 
in “40,000 Against the Arctic.” 
Russia has turned to the north for 
a number of reasons—the need for 
additional land not being among 
them. The Soviets plan to exploit oil 
wells, coal mines, huge stores of gold, 
silver, platinum, nickel and tin. They 
have visions of future health resorts 
in the germ-free air where the sun 
can shine on the tubercular through 
half the year; they are testing new 
animal cross-breeds, particularly 
crosses of the tough Arctic reindeer 
and the plump Siberian elk, hoping 
to develop an animal that will supply 
(Concluded on page 22-E) 
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ID you ever have a granite 
D lip? Did you ever have a fire 

in your head? Did your 
tongue ever race like a squirrel in 
the park? One day you probably ran 
until you puffed like a steam engine. 
Perhaps you came down on the 
neighborhood pest like a ton of 
bricks. Last winter your feet were 
ice; and you looked out on a blanket 
of snow. 

That is, of course, figuratively 
speaking. Your tongue was never 
out under the trees, hurrying about, 
switching a grey tail; but probably 
ithas run on and on. Your feet never 
were melting chunks that mother 
could put in her lemonade; but they 
have been cold. 

Everyday in our talk and writing, 
we use words where they are not 
exactly proper and natural, but 
where some likeness that appears 
to be there makes our meaning more 
vivid. So familiar are we with this 
use of words, that we stop with the 
likeness drawn. We do not keep 
scrutinizing the comparison until it 
seems all wrong, as did Ogden Nash 
when he heard that the snow is a 
white blanket; he said: “Oh it is, 
is it? all right then, you sleep under 
a six-inch blanket of snow and Ill 
sleep under a half-inch blanket of 
unpoetical blanket material and 
we'll see which one keeps warm.” 

These comparisons commonly fall 
into two kinds: metaphor and simile. 
It is easy enough to tell them apart. 
A simile announces that it is point- 
ing a resemblance by using like or 
as: “The wind tapped like a tired 
man”; “Beauty on her lay simply 
as dews the buds do fill.’”” A metaphor 
without warning claims one thing to 
be another: “The leaves are little 
yellow fish swimming in the river”; 
or gives to one thing the character- 
istics of another, as in “There was 
never a sound beside the wood but 
one, And that was my long scythe 
whispering to the ground”: here, 
whispering, which is possible only 
to people, is an act of the scythe. 

Everyday we hear metaphor and 
simile so commonplace that we don’t 
notice them. Poets, with aptness and 
freshness of figures, arouse our at- 
tention, bring us to responses new 
M our experience, give a suitable 
and illuminating order to various 
things, and so delight us or move 
us deeply with a sense of revelation. 

Why such imaginative illustration 
has for centuries been called “the 


very height and life of poetry” may 


“The Very Height and Life of Poetry” 


Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


be understood more clearly by feel- 
ing here the effects of some images. 
Of the first three ,uo.... oelow, the 
first conveys the feelings of a woman 
who has just had an emotional up- 
set; the second, a mood of ecstasy; 
the third, an experience of heavy 
grief. 





illustrated by Francis D. Bedford. (Macmillan Co.) 


“And her brain swung like a comet 
in the dark.” 


“TIT went out to the hazel wood 
Because a fire was in my head.” 


“I felt a funeral in my brain 

And mourners to and fro, 

Kept treading, treading, till it seemed 
That sense was breaking through.” 


Distinctly created from the mod- 
ern world is this simile from The 
Wasteland, depicting a man at his 
desk at evening, waiting for the 
minute when he can go. 


“At the violet hour, when the eyes and 
back 

Turn upward from the desk, when the 
human engine waits 

Like a taxi throbbing, waiting.” 


Richard Lovelace, to tell how 
dainty and small a girl’s feet were, 
dancing beneath her great hooped 
skirt, wrote: 

“Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out 
As if they feared the light;” 


Sometimes a metaphor is sustained 
throughout a whole poem, as in these 
two quoted below. Both of them 
communicate a feeling about life and 
death, in different metaphors. In 
Uphill, the metaphor implied is that 
life is a pilgrimage, death an inn, a 
resting place. In The World a Hunt, 
life is conceived a hunt, with man 
the prey, and death, the Nimrod or 
great hunter. 


Uphill 


Does the road wind uphill all the way? 
Yes, to the very end. 
Will the day’s journey take the whole 
long day? 
From morn to night, my friends. 


But is there for the night a resting- 
place? 
A roof for when the slow, dark 
hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my 
face? 
You cannot miss that inn. 


Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 
Then must I knock, or call when just 
in sight? 
They will not keep you waiting at 
that door. 


Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and 
weak? 
Of labour you shall find the sum 
Will there be beds for me and al] wh¢ 
seek? 
Yea, beds for all who come. 
(Christina Rossetti) 


The World a Hunt 
The World a Hunting is, 
The prey, poor Man, the Nimrod fierc« 
is Death, 
His speedy Grey-hounds are 
Lust, Sickness, Envy, Care, 
Strife that ne’er falls amiss, 
With all these ills which haunt us 
while we breathe 
Now if (by chance) we fly 
Of these the eager Chase, 
Old Age with stealing Pace 
Casts up his Nets, and there we pant- 
ing die. 
(William Drummond) 
This talkative, straightforward 
sonnet by Michael Drayton could 
have been entirely successful with- 
out a metaphor. But the poet rein- 
forced the sestet with an image of 
a sick room, with Love in his “latest 
breath.” 


The Parting 

Since there’s no help, come let us kiss 
and part— 

Nay I have done, you get no more 
of me; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my 
heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all ou: 
vows, 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of Love’s latest 
breath, 

When, his pulse failing, Passion 
speechless lies, 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of 
death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst. when all have 
given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him 
yet recover. 
(Michael Drayton) 
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cad thisone Sirs 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


M OST middle-aged people will tell 
you to begin with Lord Jim, if you 
want to go on reading Conrad. I think 
they do this because they have become 
so well accustomed to Conrad’s dis- 
tinctive style and so deeply impressed 
with his powers as a literary artist, 
that they perhaps forget how this par- 
ticular novel may have baffled them 
when first it came their way. For Lord 
Jim, this magnificent study of a ro- 
mantic character, of a high soul 
doomed by its own best qualities to 
suffer the tragic consequences of a 
lapse into its lower ones, is told in 
a way that often proves confusing to 
the beginner. Sometimes one person 
tells the tale, sometimes another. As 
one boy said to me, “If I take my eye 
off the page, I find something has been 
slipped over on me when I look back.” 


Once you have become accustomed to 
this, the effect is to heighten your ex- 
pectancy, to sharpen your interest, but 
until you do, you may be put off 
altogether. 

So I usually advise young folks to 
start with one of the Conrad stories 
that does move straight ahead. Nos- 
tromo does, for instance, and that is 
a strong, rapidly moving adventure 
story. It is like all his romances, con- 
cerned as much with the character of 
the hero as with anything he does, and 
with the effect of life upon him. 

Why do I suggest, you may ask, that 
you should read Conrad at all? Be- 
cause I know of no one of his gen- 
eration, and few of any period in 
literature, who have been more deep- 
ly concerned with the conflicts in the 
spirit of man. There are no heights, he 
thinks, to which that spirit cannot 
attain; no depths to which it cannot 
fall. Heights or depths, nothing human 


is alien to his own questioning spirit. 
He makes you think of yourself as a 
human being, a creature of infinite 
possibilities. He makes you understand 
what the godly John Bradford meant 
when he said, on seeing some crim- 
inals on their way to execution, 
“There, but for the grace of God, goes 
John Bradford.” 

Conrad’s own life reads like the 
strangest of romances. A Pole by birth, 
he wrote his novels in a language not 
his own. Brought up far inland, never 
having seen the sea, he dreamed of 
being a sea captain, an explorer of 
white spaces on the map. Years after, 
he stood on places he had wistfully 
marked with his finger in the atlas as 
a boy, and saw them with his own eyes, 
He made his own place in the world, as 
a seaman. Then he began to write; the 
sea was in his novels; his fame grew 
slowly, slowly. Nobody thinks of him 
now by his Polish name—KorzENIow- 
ski. Many of us have half-forgotten 
that he ever was a Master in the Mer- 
chant Marine. We think of him as the 
creator of Lord Jim, musing stucent of 
mankind, seeker into the heights and 
depths of the human soul. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 











Roun 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, 
age, school, city, state and_ teacher’s 
name, and should be addressed to Round 
Table Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., 
New York City. All manuscripts submit- 
ted for this column are eligible for 
Scholastic Awards. 


(Editor’s Note: These are two of the 
four sonnets which won Honorable 
Mention in last spring’s city-wide 
annual High School Poetry Contest.) 


Sonnets for Youth 
‘ I 


Are we so small, we cannot bear our 
pain, 

The sting of temporary tears, that reef 

That countless aeons saw, the gaping 
grief 

That unstarred men have known to 
know again? 

And yet they marched, breast high, 
with steel-edged brain. 

They dared to have the flaring trust 
that brief 

Was the sombre shroud which paled 
white belief. 

Shall we then cry defeat, bowed by the 
chain? 


We, whose feet touch grass, whose 
dreams, the wide arched sky? 

Who hold Spring’s skipp:ng treason 
in our heart, 

Glad for the sun against our form, for 
bars 


22-E 


Jable 


Of wind-notes hurling sweetest dream- 
songs high? 

Who know the unspoken rapture, the 
burning smart? 

Shall we despair and dull the pointed 
stars? 


II 


The small is large enough to hold the 
great. 

Let therefore, hands cup ground and 
sea and sky. 

Let slimmer beats of moment sanctify 

Eternal grains within. Let us create 

A vast expanse within the narrow 


state 

Of our small brain. Let bloom of self 
outvie 

The instant of its vase. We shall then 
tie 

Swift knots of heart and blood its lyric 
mate. 


Where doom is sullen, thrust a red call, 

Where places vacant, grow the new 
bread. 

Crystallize a new world from the 
strife! 

Fearless of dark and thunder, rise up, 
tall; 

Build with new speech where the word 
is unsaid, 

In this the crescendo of the full life! 


Miriam Kadin 

Thomas Jefferson H. S., 
New York, N. Y. 
Teacher: Max Cosman 


Sampling Book Critics 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


plenty of milk and flesh yet be hardy 
as the reindeer. They are running 
lighting plants with windmills, using 
the fierce Winter storms to heat 
green-houses by electric bulbs. 

They see the Arctic as the ‘“‘weath- 
er shop” of the world, and have 
erected a considerable chain of me- 
teorological stations. Airplanes are 
much used up there and knowledge 
of weather conditions is imperative. 
Doctors — some of them women— 
make their rounds of the native 
tribes and trading outposts in air 
ambulances. There are aviators who 
are expert forestry observers, and 
before any new sawmill is built the 
potential yield of the surrounding 
area is assessed from the air. 

Agriculturists are finding ways to 
keep plants “asleep” in carbon mon- 
oxide through Northern Winters, 
have found that X-rays do the same 
trick, and are now experimenting 
with X-ray chambers as_ storage 
rooms for Arctic farms. 

Mr. Smolka is a good reporter, who 
writes well and who almost achieves 
the rare feat of writing about 4 
Soviet project without revealing 
marked prejudice for or against the 
principles behind the effort. On the 
whole he offers news, rather than 
opinion, and the news is decidedly 
interesting. 

Excerpt from review ¥ 
Robert Van Gelder, “Books 
of the Times,” New Y 
Times 
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“Preparedness: the Secret 


of Successful Debating 


By E. Hartge Cortelyou 


to prepare a debate, fully half 

of the time should be spent in 
the library — the real battleground 
of any debate. 

Many debaters make the serious 
mistake of studying only the one 
side of a debate question. No matter 
how much time he spends reading 
his side of a debate no debater can 
say he is well prepared unless he has 
studied his opponents’ side of the 
question, and learned the strength 
and weakness of his own side. 

Therefore it is always wise to be- 
gin one’s preparation for a debate 
by reading everything available on 
the question. Copious notes should 
be taken on both sides as one reads. 
Some debaters prefer to use a bound 
notebook, reserving the front for af- 
firmative arguments, and the back 
for the negative. A certain number 
of pages may be set aside for each 
argument. Such a system has the 
advantage of keeping all notes to- 
gether, but it has the obvious dis- 
advantage of lacking flexibility. 
Other debaters take notes on 3” x 5” 
filing cards, or separate pieces of 
paper. Such a system is indeed flex- 
ible and allows for greater ease in 
cataloguing material, and in arrang- 
ing material for the constructive 
speeches. It has the added advantage 
of being useful for rebuttal without 
laborious recopying. But it is obvi- 
ously difficult to keep together so 
many small cards, or pieces of paper. 
A system that combines the advan- 
tages of both the bound notebook 
and the cards is the loose-leaf note- 
book. It is flexible, easily used, and 
fairly permanent. 

No matter how the notes are kept 
one should always be careful to label 
each item with the phase of the de- 
bate it covers; the authority (not 
just the name of the author, but also 
the position he has which gives 
weight to his opinions on this par- 
ticular subject); and the source (the 
book, periodical, or such). It is often 
wise to copy direct quotations if they 


are apt, and summarize the situa- 
tion. 


|: ONE has six weeks in which 


How to Use Your Library 


High school debaters usually find 
Such books as the Handbook Series, 
the Reference Shelf, the University 
Debaters’ Annuals, and Intercolle- 
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giate Debates very helpful, as well 
as the briefs published in Scholastic 
and the debaters’ periodicals. But 
one should remember that the other 
side probably has consulted the same 
books, and are all prepared to 
squelch the arguments for their op- 
ponents listed in it. Such books, how- 
ever, give one a rapid survey of the 
subject, and often contain valuable 
bibliographies. 

Textbooks and reference books are 
usually the next resort of the de- 
bater, but most debate questions are 
so timely that little material can be 
found in books. Obviously one must 
use newspapers or magazines for 
such questions. One can use the New 
York Times Index to find material 
in the Times, and it thus furnishes, 
indirectly, an approximate date for 
similar material in other papers. The 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture will furnish the dates and titles 
of various useful articles in Ameri- 
can magazines. 

If the needed books or magazines 
are not available in the local library, 
they may often be borrowed from the 
state library for a nominal sum. 

So far most of the work has 
been, of necessity, largely individual. 
When each debater has accumulated 
a mass of. material the team should 
meet to discuss the results. All the 
material may be pooled, and cata- 
logued under the various points of 
the question. It is wise to have a 
round table discussion of the pros 


and cons of each point. Such a dis- 
cussion will help to rank each point 
according to its relative importance. 


Blocking Out the Question 


Taking the points on the chosen 
side the team can then assign to each 
member his part in the debate. It is 
well to remember that one cannot 
hope to cover the-question in its en- 
tirety, and that many minor points 
will have to be eliminated. No 
speaker should cover more than 
three, or four, points in his main 
speech. There are many variations of 
debate procedure today, and infor- 
mal discussions are very popular. 
But for a formal debate between 
teams the following division of labor 
is usually standard. 

The first affirmative speech usual- 
ly contains a brief definition of the 
terms, and history of the situation to 
be discussed. In the first speech the 
affirmative often lists the points it 
will attempt to prove, but this is of 
doubtful value as it gives the nega- 
tive plenty of time to look ahead for 
rebuttal. The attack upon the pres- 
ent situation is begun by the first 
affirmative’s showing its evils and 
the need for a change. The affirma- 
tive usually uses its best, or second 
best, speaker for this initial speech. 

The second affirmative speaker 
need not be so polished a speaker, 
but his speech furthers the proof 
against the negative, and should, 
perhaps, be the most thought-pro- 
voking of the affirmative’s three 
speeches in order to hold the atten- 
tion of the audience. The third af- 
firmative usually presents the new 
plan, and for this reason many teams 
use their best speaker. 

The first negative may also discuss 
the history of the question—from 
the point of view of his side. Other 



















































































Mrs. Cortelyou, the author of this article (third from right), holding a round table 
discussion with Alfred University teams. 
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than that, all three negative speakers 
have much the same job of defend- 
ing the present situation. The last 
negative speaker may suggest re- 
forms for the present plan and at- 
tack the change advocated by the 
affirmative. 

Having decided upon the points 
his speech must cover, each debater 
should make an outline of his pro- 
posed speech. His speaking time— 
usually 12 minutes—should be ap- 
portioned according to the value of 
his points. 

One should regard a debate as a 
battle of wits between the two teams, 
and not a battle of authorities. There- 
fore authorities should be used with 
discretion to bolster up one’s view- 
point rather than use one’s argu- 
ments to supplement the authorities. 
If figures must be used they should 
be rounded off as “2,000,000” not 
“1,973,432.” And they should be re- 
lated to the every-day experiences 
of the audience. It is better to say, 
“About one auto to every five 
persons,” than to say, “21,599,561 
autos.” 

If it will be necessary to qualify 
statements, it is far better to do so 
when they are first given than to let 
the opponents do it. If one says, 
“While we do not say that all col- 
leges use professional football teams 
to attract students, we do believe 
that college football has largely de- 
serted the field of amateur sports,” 
the opponents cannot impress the 
audience by saying that Union and 
Houghton do not have football teams. 
Sometimes admitting a few trivial 
points will confuse the opponents by 
nullifying a proposed scathing de- 
nunciation of them. 

It is wise to avoid setting up sup- 
posed arguments for the opponents 
in order to disprove them before they 
are used. The other side may make 
one look foolish by proving him no 
mind reader when they fail to use 
the suggested arguments. 

When the chosen side has inherent 
weaknesses they should be ignored 
unless one has a more than plausible 
defense for them. If the opponents 
demand an accounting so insistently 
that one cannot pass over the point 
a weak defense can sometimes be 
covered by pointing out the benefits 
that more than balance such a detail. 

Once the debate has been written 
from the outline it should be revised 
carefully. When the debater has read 
and reread it aloud several times he 
may make a brief speaking outline, 
but he should not memorize the 
speech. He should practice giving 
the speech both with and without 
the notes until he has learned its se- 
quence thoroughly, and can give it 
in a conversational tone. 
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Any material on the chosen side 
not used in the main speeches should 
be put on 3” x 5” cards and filed un- 
der the particular argument of the 
opponents which it refutes. A large 
collection of such rebuttal cards 
should be prepared by the team, and 
carefully read by each debater. Then 
during the debate the attention of 
the debaters can be confined to sur- 
prise points offered by the oppo- 
nents, and only the time necessary to 
take the cards out of the file devoted 
to preparing to refute the anticipated 
points. 

An audience much prefers to be 
talked to than to have some one 
orate at them. While the debater 
must never take anything for granted 
on the part of his audience, and 
often must explain seemingly obvi- 
ous points and terms, he should 
avoid the mistake of talking down to 
his listeners. It is possible to explain 
necessary things in a manner that 
suggests that the speaker is merely 
making sure that his audience has 
not forgotten something he wished 
to use. 

Most high school audiences find 
debates rather dry fare and appre- 
ciate a little spice of wit. But a story 
should never be dragged in just be- 
cause it is funny. With a little care 
jokes that are really a support to 
arguments can be chosen. In a de- 
bate on the Philippine question an 
affirmative rebuttal speaker poked 
fun at the negative suggestion of 
gradual independence by suggesting 
that it was too much like taking a 
mother-in-law along on a honey- 
moon. Another debater discussing the 
unreliability of juries named “the 
three great uncertainties of life—a 
horse-race, a jury, and a woman.” 
But one should never mistake sar- 
casm for humor. Most people dislike 
it so much that they are antagonistic 
to a debater who uses it. Sarcasm is 
so rarely appropriate, or justified, 
that it is well to avoid it. 

Rebuttal should be offensive war- 
fare with only the barest neces- 
sary defensive bolstering of the 
points mentioned in the constructive 
speeches. It is usually a waste of 
time to repeat material used in the 
main speech, but one must remem- 
ber that while new material may be 
used in rebuttal it may be used only 
to bolster up arguments already pre- 
sented, or to attack points set forth 
by the opponents. One can never 
legitimately introduce new points in 
rebuttal. If the defense, or attack, 
upon any point is weak it is wise to 
ignore it rather than call attention 
to its weakness. 


And if you lose be philosophic 
about it for all debates are lost by 
50% of the contestants. 


Piterany Reads 


If you want to read more Paul 
Bunyan. stories, see Glen Rounds’ 
book Ol’ Paul the Mighty Logger, 
published by Holliday House. There 
are two earlier collections of tall 
tales about this No. 1 legendary 
American hero which you might also 
look up in your local library—one 
by Esther Shepherd; the other by 
James Stephens. All good. Mr, 
Rounds was in our office this week 
and we can vouch that he has de- 
liberately added about twenty years 
to his self-portrait on page 4. He 
doesn’t look nearly that old, nor half 
so fierce. Just now he’s hard at work 
doing some huge circus posters which 
he hangs outside his window to dry, 
thereby startling the neighbors. 


When Sir James Barrie’s will was 
probated it was discovered that he 
had left a fortune of $867,335 to be 
divided among several friends. One 
of these was a sum of $10,000 to 
Elisabeth Bergner, the actress, for 
“the best performance ever given in 
any play of mine.” (Presumably the 
leading role in The Boy David.) But 
what pleased everyone most, because 
it was so like Barrie, was that he had 
left all rights to Peter Pan, both 
book and play, to a London chil- 
dren’s hospital. 


The Federal Writers’ Project's 
American Guide series is something 
you should know about. We already 
have Idaho, A Guide in Word and 
Picture; Massachusetts, A Guide to 
Its Places and People; Cape Cod 
Pilot; Intracostal Waterway; New 
Castle on the Delaware; and Wash- 
ington: City and Capital. There are 
many others in preparation. The 
books aren’t the usual run of dry-as- 
dust guidebook—they’ve been done 
with imagination, by writers famil- 
iar not only with the ground but with 
its background. Most of these books 
have been published by private firms 
(Houghton Mifflin, Viking) but the 
one on Washington is a sturdy job 
put out by the United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. It’s a fat 
book, running to over 1,000 pages; 
it is well illustrated with maps 
drawn for the occasion and with 
photographs both curious and old 
and exciting and new; it is well in- 
dexed, thank goodness, and more 
important still, well written. Copies 
of Washington: City and Capital may 
be procured through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. ©. 
for a retail price of $3.00. 
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Analyzing Your Vocational Problem 


VERY year hundreds of you 
kK high school students from ev- 

ery state in the Union confide 
your vocational problems in letters 
to this department, and ask assis- 
tance in solving them. Each of you 
is an individual person, and it goes 
without saying that your problem 
has its own peculiarities and should 
be treated as such. No long-distance 
counsellor can ever be half so 


By Robert H. Mathewson 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


tively few fundamental interest 
“patterns,” like: An interest in 
Things; an interest in People; an 
interest in Ideas, Music, Business, or 
Science. Taking stock of yourself 
and investigating the requirements 
of several occupations will help you 
to check up on whether your inter- 
ests are basic or not. There are “in- 
ventory sheets” which are useful in 


and the like. Right in your own town 
there are many sources of direct in- 
formation if you know how to find 
them and what questions to ask. The 
Vocational Question and Answer 
column in Scholastic will contain 
many specific suggestions. Investi- 
gate the full duties and require- 
ments of the work you like, both on 
the job and in preliminary training. 
Make your own “occupational 





effective as frequent, regular 
interviews with a wise face- 
to-face adviser in your own 
school or community. By all 
means, seek such help. Never- 
theless, most students’ prob- 
lems fall into certain general 
types, and it is possible to give 
you a few practical tips which 
may make a little easier your 
efforts to analyze your own 
vocational problem. For in 
the long run, each boy or girl 
must rely mainly on himseif 
or herself to find his own best 
formula. 

In this first installment for 
the new school year I have 





Where 
do I Fit in | 





briefs” and keep a file of them. 
Talk them over with your 
classmates. 

To prepare an “occupa- 
tional brief” on any vocation, 
classify your discovered facts 
in some such way as the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Physical qualifications: 

Age, weight, height, etc. 
2. Personal and tempera- 
mental qualities; person- 
ality and character traits 
required. 
3. Occupational 
required. 

. Educational] 
needed. 

. Duties 





knowledge 


training 








collected a few of the most 
common kinds of questions that are 
asked me and tried to lay down a 
few basic principles to start you off. 
You may recognize some of your own 
difficulties among them: 

1. How can I find out what I am 
best fitted for? Things you have done, 
acts performed, achievements al- 
ready accomplished, strong likes or 
dislikes — either in school or out— 
are your best guides. Ask yourself 
how your best accomplishments are 
related to the occupational pictures. 
Psychological tests, when carefully 
chosen and interpreted, are often 
helpful but where you do not have 
access to a psychologist it is best to 
leave tests alone. Many keys and 
clues can be suggested by a trained 
and sympathetic person that will 
help you “size yourself up.” Some 
of these have been given in previ- 
ous articles in Scholastic; there will 
be published this year a booklet for 
your own personal use. giving many 
valuable hints in this direction, and 
there will be further articles this 
year on these subjects. 

2. Does interest in something mean 
that I should work at it later? Maybe 
it does, if your interest is a true one 
and you have some ability along 
with it. Modern psychology now be- 
lieves it possible that all vocational 
interests can be reduced to a rela- 
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finding these trends. But no test 
should be relied upon slavishly. 

3. Which vocations are most prom- 
ising for the future? Some prophets 
are predicting advances in lines 
where new inventions and mechan- 
ical developments have come in, such 
as: air conditioning, tray agriculture, 
factory-built dwelling houses, new 
composition materials. Others be- 
lieve the field of personal service— 
consultation about all kinds of hy- 
gienic and self-improvement prob- 
lems—will provide many more jobs 
in the future. Adult education, 
health, recreation, public service— 
social and cultural services general- 
ly—all seem destined for expansion. 
Many of the older established pro- 
fessions, such as law or architecture, 
are badly overcrowded, and you 
should get expert advice before con- 
sidering them. By studying new de- 
velopments in newspapers and mag- 
azines you can be to some extent 
your own guide and prophet. 


4. I know what I'd like to do, but 
where can I find out more about this 
work? Much information is annually 
published in the United States on 
occupations of various kinds. Much 
of this is available free of charge or 
at low cost—some in the form of 
government bulletins, or in indus- 
trial publications, books, pamphlets, 


. Wages, hours and condi- 
tions of work. 
. Ov portunity to enter. How? 
. Opportunity to advance. How? 
What are promotional steps? 
. Advantages and disadvantages. 
. My own special abilities and 
traits. How do they check 
against 1, 2, 3, and 4 above. 

5. Where can I get training for the 
work I want? Government educational 
directories list institutions through- 
out the country for various special- 
ties. Your library contains such books 
as American Colleges and Universi- 
ties, that describe the offerings of 
professional and technical institu- 
tions. Many local trade and tech- 
nical schools provide excellent train- 
ing. 

6. What will be the chances in a 
given vocation? This is always one 
of the hardest questions to answer 
but you can prepare to answer it 
yourself by investigating fully the 
particular occupation and getting as 
much information about it as you 
can. How many people were em- 
ployed in it at the time of the last 
government census? How many in 
your town? Is employment demand 
increasing or decreasing locally? Are 
many people qualified for this oc- 
cupation unemployed in your com- 
munity? These are just a few of the 
questions you should ask to gauge 
the trend in the occupation. 


English Edition, pages 25-28 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 29 





















































The States Are Learning Team Work | 


How 48 “Little Nations’? Form Compacts to Cooperate 


Through ‘‘Cosgo,’’ the Clearing House of State Government 


IVERS have played a very 
R important part in American 

history. They have served as 
carriers of commerce and have 
helped unite the people of this na- 
tion. They have been used as boun- 
dary lines, which have separated the 
States and sometimes caused violent 
quarrels. The Potomac once was the 
subject of a dispute between Virginia 
and Maryland that led to the Consti- 
tutional Conven- 
tion of 1787 in 
Philadelphia and 
the writing of our 
Constitution; the 
raging flood wa- 
ters of the Ohio in 
1937 helped speed 
the movement for 
State cooperation 
through the use of 
interstate com- 
pacts and agreements. Let us see how 
these two rivers helped us form “a 
more perfect union,” 





How the Constitution Arose 


After several years of quarreling 
over who should control the Potomac 
River, commissioners of Virginia and 
Maryland signed a compact for the 
regulation and improvement of that 
stream. George Washington, later to 
become the first President of the 
United States, was the man responsi- 
ble for bringing the commissioners 
together. Urged on by Washington, 
other Virginians took the lead in ask- 
ing neighboring States to meet at 
Annapolis, Maryland, and discuss 
trade problems common to all. Only 
five States ‘sent representatives to 
this meeting in September, 1786, and 
nothing was accomplished. How- 
ever, a report, drafted by Alexander 
Hamilton of New York, who became 
our first Secretary of the Treasury, 
was sent to Congress. It asked Con- 
gress to call another meeting for the 
purpose of revising the Articles of 
Confederation so that the national 
government would have more control 
over trade and commerce. The Arti- 
cles had served as the basis of our 
government since 1781, but they 
were unsatisfactory because they 
gave Congress no power over the 
States. Each State acted as an inde- 
pendent nation, carried on disputes 
with her neighbors, and ignored Con- 
gress’ requests for money. Public 
men preferred to serve in State legis- 
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By Frank B. Latham 


latures because Congress was so in- 
significant. Hamilton’s report on the 
Annapolis convention changed all 
this. Congress decided to call a con- 
vention to meet in May, 1787, at Phil- 
adelphia, and it was here that our 
Constitution, whose 150th birthday 
we are celebrating this year, was 
written and submitted to the States 
for approval. It set up a strong na- 
tional government with definite 
powers over trade, commerce, taxa- 
tion and money, and the separate 
States were drawn together in a 


(Left) Henry W. Toll, moving spirit in 
the Council of State Governments. (Be- 
low) Cosgo’s new building on the Mid- 
way, University of Chicago, headquarters 
for 17 State and local government bodies. 





strong and united nation. 

But although the 
States had formed a Fed- 
eral government to regu- 
late national problems, 
they were very slow 
about handling their lo- 
cal affairs. They contin- 
ued to pass laws and 
regulations without con- 
sideration of each other, 
and spent years wran- 
gling over petty problems 
before signing agree- 
ments. Interstate coop- 
eration by means of com- 
pacts or agreements 
between two or more States was pro- 
vided for in the Constitution. Article 
i Section 10 says such compacts may 
be made if Congress approves them. 
As early as 1725 New York had used 
this method to settle a dispute with 
Connecticut over the boundary be- 
tween the two states. And between 
1780 and 1900 seventeen other State 





boundary disputes were disposed of 
by compacts. But during all these 
years the States continued to pile up 
conflicting laws, and when meetings 
were called to solve pressing prob- 
lems they usually ended in much 
talk and little action. The Atlanta 
(Georgia) Journal commented edi- 
torially several years ago on this 
situation: 

“In the matter of tariff laws and 
regulations, for example, there are 
all manner of contradictions: 
Kentucky has a statute limiting the 
length of a truck on its highways to 
thirty feet; so, if your conveyance is 
longer, you have to unload and trans- 
fer your goods at the border to a 
legal-length truck, or else you de- 
tour the State.” 

To understand better the need for 
interstate coopera- 
tion let us consider 
other problems 
that may be com- 
mon to a group of 
States. For exam- 
ple, in the field of 
agriculture Vir- 
ginia shares with 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee 
and Kentucky the 
problems arising 
from the raising 
and marketing of 





Map showing (in white) States which have already 
established commissions on interstate cooperation. 


tobacco. With respect to mineral re- 
sources Pennsylvania shares with 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama, and to a certall 
extent with Indiana, Illinois, low4, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, 1 
those problems arising from the mil- 
ing and selling of coal. In the realm 
of resources taken from the sea the 
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and distributing fish and other sea 
foods. In industry the production of 
rayon is concentrated in Virginia, 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
yania, Ohio, Tennessee, and eleven 
other States, while New England, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama cover the cot- 
ton textile industry. And in the prob- 
lem of crime control any State must 
cooperate with, and receive the aid 
ef, her neighbors in order to capture 
criminals who flee across State lines. 

When the Ohio leaped its banks 
early in 1937 and swept through sec- 
tions of nine Middle Western and 
South Central States it gave officials 
convincing proof of an important 
fact. That fact is: There are certain 
problems in the United States that 
do not respect State boundary lines. 
While the flood waters rushed on- 
ward doing millions of dollars worth 
of damage, officials of the 48 States 
happened to be in Washington to 
study the problems of interstate co- 
operation. These officials had gath- 
ered to attend the Third Assembly of 
the Council of State Governments 
and to make plans for cooperation be- 
tween States and between States and 
the Federal Government. The Ohio 
River gave the Assembly a chance 
to prove that it could do something 
more than just talk. 

Before the four-day conference 
was over, the Ohio Valley Committee 
was operating. Within a month an 
Interstate Commission on the Ohio 
Basin had set up machinery to coop- 
erate with agencies of the Federal 
Government and is now working on 
along-range program to combat fu- 
ture Ohio floods. The program is 
based on the Federal Flood Control 
Act of 1936, which was passed by 
Congress after the disastrous floods 
of that year. It provides for Federal 
projects on streams in cooperation 
with the States. To make such coop- 
eration more effective the Assembly 
recommended the immediate estab- 
lishment of an agency within each 
State. Seventeen States quickly set 
up general commissions on interstate 
cooperation, five of them being in the 
Ohio Valley. 


Henry Toll and State Cooperation 


The wall of indifference which has 
kept the States from full cooperation 
since 1789 is now rapidly breaking 
down. Much credit for this is due to 
thin, square-jawed Henry Wolcott 
Toll. a graduaic oO Coll 
Harvard Law » 4 i 
Law School, who was a young prac- 
ticing attorney in Denver, Colorado 
in 1923. Then Toll was elected to the 
Colorado Senate and in two years he 
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Excavating for the Midtown Hudson Tunnel, between New York and New Jersey 
built hy interstate cooperation under auspices of the Port of New York Authority 


had become disgusted with the lack 
of research equipment which he con- 
sidered vital in the making of satis- 
factory laws. During his second term 
in the Senate, and at his own expense, 
Toll began sending letters to the 
7,500 legislators in the 48 States. He 
also published a four-page leaflet, 
The Legislator, which has now be- 
come State Government. After toil- 
ing for two years to set up the Amer- 
ican Legislators’ Association as a 
means of keeping all State law mak- 
ers in touch with each other, Toll 
called a convention in Buffalo, New 
York. No one showed up but four 
newspapermen and a lobbyist who 
was after some favors for his em- 
ployer. But Toll merely stuck out his 
jaw and kept on working. 

By 1930 he had received some 
financial aid and his American Legis- 
lators’ Association was moved to a 
location near the University of Chi- 
cago. There are now 17 organizations 
serving local governments center- 
ing in Toll’s headquarters, including 
the Public Administration Clearing 
House, the U. S. Conference of May- 
ors, and the Civil Service Assembly. 
A grant of Rockefeller money is now 
being used to build a $500,000 Gothic, 
air-conditioned building of grey 
limestone which will house these 
“scientists of government.” It will be 
a sort of League of Nations Palace for 
local governments of the 48 States. 
The League of Nations was formed 
after the World War to provide 
machinery for international coopera- 
{* The new structure on Chicago’s 
}u4uuway will furnish the States with 
headquarters for the machinery of 
interstate cooperation. 

In 1933 Toll took an important step 
in his campaign for interstate coop- 















































eration by founding the Council of 
State Governments—a name which 
he has shortened to Cosgo. As a State 
Senator he had served in negotia- 
tions for the Colorado River Compact 
which divides the water and electric 
power derived from the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s huge Boulder Dam among 
Wyoming, Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, Colorado, and Cali- 
fornia. This compact took ten years 
to conclude because the commission- 
ers lacked authority to act and were 
often stalled by their own State gov- 
ernment’s refusal to back them up. 
Toll formed Cosgo to remedy this 
situation and provide machinery for 
negotiating interstate agreements. 
He proposed that each State commis- 
sion be comprised of fifteen mem- 
bers, five State senators, five State 
representatives, five officials repre- 
senting the Governor, and that the 
ten legislators should form a com- 
mittee with the power to consider all 
bills on interstate cooperation. In this 
manner the Governor and the legis- 
lature would be kept in close contact 
with interstate matters and State 
commissioners would be assured of 
support during discussions with other 
State commissioners. 

In March, 1935, New Jersey formed 
the first Commission on Interstate 
Cooperation and Colorado followed 
suit soon after. In 1936 fourteen 
States were on hand to discuss State 
and interstate problems at the Cosgo 
Assembly in Chicago. In that year the 
Federal Government was undertak- 
ing many duties that certain leaders 
thought should be reserved to the 
States. They accused the Federal of- 
ficials of invading State’s rights and 
trying to centralize the local and 
State as well as the Federal Govern- 
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engage in a campaign of 
cooperation for better 
government.” By Janu- 
ary, 1937, when the Third 
Assembly of Cosgo met in 
Washington, seventeen 
States sent Commissions 
on Interstate Cooperation, 
and several other States 
have established com- 
mittees to study this prob- 
lem. With their eyes 
turned toward two great 
dociuments of our past his- 
tory---The Declaration of 
Independence, and _ the 
Constitution of the United 
States—the delegates at 
the Third Assembly 
signed The Declaration of 
Interdependence of the 
governments in the 
United States. They de- 
clared, in part: “When in 
the course of human 
events it becomes neces- 
sary for a nation to repair 
the fabric which unites its 
many agencies of govern- 
ment... it is the duty of 
responsible officials to de- 
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fine the need and to find a 
way to meet it... . When 
our Union was formed 
there was no land transportation nor 
any remote communication except 
by the plodding foot of horse or man. 
But since that time, our society has 
been revolutionized by the advent of 
transportation as swift as the wind 
and of communication more rapid 
than the lightning. Our area has 
trebled. The number and the prob- 
lems of our people have increased be- 
yond belief. . . . Ali officials should 
conduct their own governments 
properly. But we hold that they must 
act with earnest regard also to the 
other units of government. The bonds 
of good-will and the lines of com- 
munication which connect our many 
interdependent governments must 
be immeasurably strengthened... . 
We, therefore, as officers of govern- 
nent here assembled, do solemnly 
jledge our loyal efforts to the ac- 
complishment of such purposes. . . .” 

Interstate cooperation by compacts 
nd agreements can take many 
forms. The States can agree, without 
the consent of Congress, to pass uni- 
form laws on a certain subject—such 
as highway regulations. They can 
also agree to extend mutual benefits 
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Map of the Boulder Dam Basin, showing the seven States whose 
territory is affected by this great interstate and Federal project. 


to each other by reciprocal agree- 
ments. These may take the form of 
licenses to do business which will be 
granted to the citizens of one State in 
return for similar action by other 
States. Or Congress may pass an act 
to authorize a compact and outline 
its purpose. Then the legislatures of 
the States involved authorize ‘the 
commissioners to arrange the pro- 
posed agreement. Finally the States 
and Congress approve the work of 
the commissioners. Such a compact 
may set up a commission composed 
of representatives of the States con- 
cerned, or it may establish commis- 
sions in each State which will coop- 
erate with each other. 


The Port of New York Authority 


One of the best examples of an in- 
terstate compact which established a 
single commission to perform certain 
duties is the Port of New York Au- 
thority. It was set up by New York 
and New Jersey, and Congress ap- 
proved it in 1921. There are today 
twelve commissioners on the Port 
Authority. They serve without pay 
for terms of six years and are all ap- 
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York and New Jersey did not want a 
to undertake the expensive job, the me State 
Authority built them. Today, theBipine ges 
Authority is a successful builder and fiyat inva 
operator of four bridges, including #{mant into 
the huge George Washington Bridge, @istate com 
the Holland Tunnel under the Hud-jenl regu! 
son River, and ‘has almost completed gj#icultur 
the Midtown Hudson Tunnel. dime littl 
Another good example of inter- ty and la 
state cooperation is the Delaware de 
River Basin control plan. In this val- rd, 
1%4. It so’ 
ley four States meet—New York, een 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsyl- | 
vania—and the territory fed by the 
River is larger than Belgium and ha 
more people than the United State 
had in 1789. To control floods a 
pollution, and to provide water SUP 
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Commission on the Delaware Ri 
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wan a war on crime, and Congress 
the States full authority to draw 
» anti-crime compacts. At the Third 
embly of Cosgo four model anti- 
sime acts were approved and fourteen 


states already have passed this whole 


m. These acts recognize the fact 
what criminals in high-speed cars can 
easily cross State lines and escape ar- 
rest because the officers of one State 
have ho power in another State. These 
acts allow officers to pursue criminals 
into another State, capture them, and 
pring them back for trial. 

The Third Assembly of Cosgo made 
astudy of the Federal Social Security 
Act, which seeks to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions, and 
aid to widows, dependent children, and 
the blind (Schol., April 10, 1937). Since 
nine of the Act’s ten provisions can- 
not be carried out unless the States 
act, here is a field where interstate co- 
qperation can do much good. 

The Interstate Commission on Con- 
ficing Taxation also reported to the 
Asembly on this important problem. 
Surveys show that the same tax base is 
being touched by both the Federal and 
Sate governments on an average of 16 
times and more in each of the 48 States. 
Bght of these are major sources of 
tvenue for both the Federal and State 
gvernments. They are: personal in- 
me and corporation taxes; inheri- 
tmce and estate taxes; amusement 
faxes; tobacco taxes; whiskey taxes 
ad gasoline taxes. The Commission 
reommended that the Federal Gov- 
emment withdraw from certain of 
these fields and share other fields with 
he State governments in an effort to 
woid conflicting taxation. (Scholastic, 
eb. 27, 1937, Taxation Issue.) 


The States and Industry 


Much of this drive for interstate co- 
eration may be traced to a feeling 
that the States must cooperate to solve 
many problems that overflow into sev- 
tal States and cannot be handled by 
me State alone. Much of it also is due 
tothe desire of certain officials to pre- 
vat invasion by the Federal Govern- 
ment into other State affairs. Can inter- 
stte compacts take the place of Fed- 
eal regulation in labor, industry, and 
iculture? In the past, States have 
tme little in the regulation of indus- 
tj and labor. The first effort to handle 
lor problems was in the Compact of 
Cncord. New Hampshire, signed May, 
1%4. It sought to raise wages of women 
ai persons under 21 years of age, but 
tly Massachusetts and New Hamp- 

have approved this compact. A 
Report by Pennsylvania’s Joint Legis- 
Committee on Interstate Cooper- 

States: “The future possibilities 
interstate agreements in this field 

emote. Probably the best procedure 
Would be to continue the effort to nego- 
Compacts and then provide for 
enforcement by Federal author- 
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ities.” But other commentators, includ- 
ing Columnist Mark Sullivan, argue 
that the States should be given every 
opportunity to regulate their own in- 
ternal affairs, such as business and la- 
bor conditions. They point out that the 
Supreme Court’s favorable ruling on 
the Washington State minimum wage 
law for women in industry gives the 
States full power to pass laws for the 
protection of low-paid workers (Schol., 
May 1, 1937.) Therefore, they want 
States to pass their own laws on such 
subjects as child labor, wages and 
hours, and protection of workers’ 
health. And then Congress should 
back up these States by passing a Fed- 
eral law prohibiting the shipment of 
products made by child labor or under 
low labor standards into States having 
laws against such goods. Such a law 
would be similar to the Federal 
Ashurst-Sumners Law prohibiting the 
shipment of prison-made goods into 
States that have laws against these 
products. In this way, they argue, the 
States could handle their own prob- 
lems while the Federal Government 
stood by to protect them from States 
that refused to cooperate. This plan 
sounds good because it provides a way 
for the States to act and prevents 
greater Federal interference in State 
affairs. But many States have hesitated 
to pass such laws for fear that unregu- 
lated businesses in other States will be 
able to undersell their own products 

Let us examine State action in agri- 
culture. In 1926-27 and in 1931 inter- 
state cooperation failed to solve the 
problem of cotton control. Prices were 
very low and desperate efforts were 
made during those years.to cut pro- 
duction of cotton in order to raise 
prices. In 1927 and again in 1931 Texas 
refused to cooperate, and the efforts of 
the other cooperating States were use- 
less. 

Interstate anti-crime compacts have 
been fairly successful, so why haven't 
interstate compacts been effective in 
agriculture and industry? The States 
seem to feel they are fighting a common 
enemy when they pass anti-crime acts. 
But efforts to regulate business are 
hampered because the businessmen in 
one State are competing against the 
businessmen in another State. Our ex- 
perience fighting crime also points out 
another difficulty. Although the States 
are trying to fight the criminal who 
travels from State to State, the Federal 
Government had to extend its crime- 
fighting activities in order to aid the 
States. Similarly, much business today 
is interstate in character. Industries 
buy materials in one State, make prod- 
ucts in another, and sell them in sev- 
eral other States. In cases like this it is 
difficult for one State, or even several 
cooperating States, to regulate such 
widespread activities. If would seem 
that Federal aid is needed. But how far 
should it extend? 

Regardless of whether interstate 
compacts can be used in all the above 
named fields, Cosgo is worthy of close 
study. 
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ROOSEVELT HAILS BILL OF RIGHTS 

Constitution Day heard every 
orator in the land extol American 
liberties. Look, the national picture 
magazine, publishes a series of start- 
ling pictures of how Americans are 
destroying their Constitutional 
rights. Four pages appear in the cur- 
rent issue, dated October 12. Four 
more will appear in the next issue, 
dated October 26. The series in- 
cludes free speech, free press, relig- 
ious freedom, freedom of opinion, 
freedom of assembly, and other in- 
dividual rights guaranteed in the 
Constitution. 

Look promises to print more series 
of this nature, in an earnest bid to 
become the first mass-circulation 
mazagine which devotes special at- 
tention to social issues. 


LABOR BOARD VOIDS COURT WRI! 

The organization of unorganized 
labor is changing business, politics, 
and the law. The development of the 
American labor movement, from 
Revolutionary times to the present, 
is told handsomely in pictures by the 
most pretentious of the new picture 
magazines, Photo History, in its sec- 
ond quarterly issue, now on the 
stands. While Photo History gives 
the background of the labor move- 
ment, Scholastic is preparing a spe- 
cial issue on the labor movement 
for next spring which tells the latest 
developments. 


HOUSE KILLS FARM TENANT AID 

Just as many rural people are un- 
familiar with the problems of office 
and factory people, so are city peo- 
ple unfamiliar with the conditions 
on farms and plantations. To turn 
to the third of the new picture mag- 
azines, Life, the issue of September 
20 gives you a good picture of how 
things work in the corn and pork 
belt, although, except for the pic- 
tures which show $4,557 worth of 
machinery used on the farm, there 
is no explanation why half of Iowa’s 
220,000 farms are owned by banks, 
insurance companies, and investors. 


TERMITES COST NATION 50 MILLION 


“The Terrible Termite,” biogra- 
phized by Hugh Spencer in the Sep- 
tember number of Nature, is a less 
deadly scourge of man than half a 
dozen microscopic animals you could 
name, but it makes houses collapse. 
Houses that collapse are spectacular, 
and anything spectacular is news 
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HE diamond groomed to a 
sleek velvet; the ball park 
heavily decorated with gay 


bunting; and a tremendous throng of 
peanut-gobbling, pop-guzzling base- 
ball fans screaming encouragement 
to their respective American or Na- 
tional League favorites — that, in 
brief, is the typical world series set- 
ting, about to be repeated this week. 

After the last spectator has stag- 
gered into the exits, only one name 
will be on everybody’s lips—a name 
that will frequently pop into the con- 
versation ,during a winter stove 
league session in the general store. 
For that fellow will be the hero of 
the series. 

A sparkling catch, a timely single. 
or a fast bit of thinking is all it takes 
to win undying fame in the hearts of 
the baseball public. Who cares if Joe 
Doakes batted only .227 for the sea- 
son, didn’t his single in the tenth in- 
ning win the world’s championship 
for his team? 

Take the 1926 world series, for in- 
stance. Did dad ever tell you about 
that one? How a grizzled, old right- 
hander came out of the bullpen to 
pitch five balls? Well, it was this 
way. Ancient Grover Cleveland 
Alexander was lazily mopping his 
brow in the bullpen and chiding him- 
self for putting on his red flannel 
sweatshirt. Gosh, it was hot. He lazi- 
ly flicked a fly off his nose and peeked 
over to see how the ball game was 
going. Well! Those pesky Yankees 
had filled the bases with two out. A 
hit would win the series for them. 
But no concern of his. Hadn’t he 
pitched the day before and won the 
crucial sixth game for St. Louis? And 
besides he was too old and had been 
around too long to worry much about 
a game, even a world series game. So 
he sat. 

The younger pitchers meanwhile 
were warming up furiously, for Man- 
ager Rogers Hornsby had given the 
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Who'll Be the Hero of 
the °37 World Series? 


high sign. Then came the dramatic 
moment. Hornsby waved to the bull- 
pen. Out strode a young, excited 
hurler. No, signaled Hornsby again. 
wake up that old geezer, Alexander. 
and get him in here. This situation 
calls for an old timer—a crafty vet- 
eran who knows all the ropes and has 
ice in his veins. 

So ancient Alex ponderously rose 
to his feet, wrapped a faded red lum- 
berjacket around his shoulders and 
lumbered slowly to the mound. All 
the cheers, hoots. and strain rolled 
off his shoulders and left him abso- 
lutely untouched. Tony Lazzeri. 
long-clouting Yank second baseman, 
was wiggling his bat impatiently in 
the batter’s circle. Alex lazily tossed 
a couple of warm-up pitches, hitched 
up his trousers and prepared to pitch 
Never mind the men on bases, bear 
down on the batter. Up went his arm, 
down. Five times. Ball. Strike. Strike. 
Foul. Strike. And Lazzeri walked 
back to the bench—a strike-out vic- 
tim. With this courageous relief 
pitching to spur them on, the Cards 
won the game and the series. But it 
was old Alex who was there in the 
clutch. 


Martin Runs Amok 


Skip over the years to 1931. Fresh 
from the minor leagues, a squat but 
powerfully built “Pepper” Martin 
ran amok against the Philadelphia 
Athletics. With his blacksmith fore- 
arms, filthy uniform (as a result of 
too many head first slides) and a love 
for horseplay, Martin was already 
carving a reputation for himself as 
the National League’s No. 1 person- 
ality. He clinched the right to this 
title against the A’s. He ran the 
younger circuit’s champions ragged. 


The pepper pot senedeed out a reg 
number of world series hits, 12h 
ted an even .500, scored five 
batted in five runs, and complet 
demoralized the Philadelphia inig 
by stealing five bases. He stole eve 
thing but the shirt off Mickey Co 
rane’s back. And Mickey was the 
catcher in baseball. Diving catch 
long belly slides, “Pepper” did ¢ 
erything. The A’s held out for se 
days, then weakly folded their te 
and crept off in the middle of 
night before that terrible Martinm 
came ’round again. 


The “Babe” Gets Angry 

The incomparable “Babe” Ru 
endeared himself to the Americ 
public with his prodigious featsj 
the batter’s box, but as long as th 
are world series both players : 
fans will always remember thato 
magnificent gesture he pulled int 
fifth inning of the third game off 
1932 classic. 

The Chicago Cub team hadk 
riding the Babe unmercifully 
during the series. The pro-Chic 
crowd, annoyed at two straight ( 
feats of their favorites, had taken 
the cry and a mighty storm of b 
greeted the great Yankee slug 
wherever he moved. It seemed 
they blamed the “Babe” for evej 
thing that had happened to the he 
team. They weren’t so far off, at ti 
And so for that fifth inning. These 
was tied and Charlie Root 
sneaked over two strikes on Ri 
The crowd shrieked encourage 
to the pitcher. Suddenly from 
Chicago dugout a small group 
bench warmers opened up will 
fresh barrage of juicy razzberries 

Ruth stepped out of the batt 
box. Mad clear through, he gh 
hostilely at the Cub bench, bale 
eyed the huge crowd, and then 
a scornful gesture raised a powe 
arm and pointed to the bieae 
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in deep centerfield. Again and again 
he jabbed his fingers in that direc- 
tion. The meaning was obvious—he 
was breathing defiance to the enemy 


"by telling them all that on the next 
pitch he was 


: going to ra a home 
run into the farthest corner of the 
lot. You can’t pull that stuff on me 
and get away with it, was the elo- 
quent message carried in the set of 


' Ruth’s body. Back in the batter’s box 
| he stepped. Set himself. Watched the 
pitch come hurtling through the air. 


Swung. And poled a terrific line 
drive clean over the wire fence in 
deep centerfield! 

The 1929 world series between the 
Cubs and the A’s was a particularly 
brilliant one from the standpoint of 
thrills and drama. The drama was 
packed in right at the outset. Over- 
looking his four star pitchers, the 
cream of the American League, Con- 
nie Mack elected to start a battered 
old veteran in the first game. Every- 
body knows how Howard Ehmke 
vindicated his manager’s judgment. 
For Ehmke not only won the game 
3 to 1, but set a world series record 
of 13 strikeouts for one game. 

Philadelphia won the first two 
games of this series, but dropped the 
third. The situation became serious 
in the fourth game when the Cubs 
piled up eight runs in the first six 
innings. Not only had the A’s been 
held scoreless in the interim, but had 
been able to comb only two hits off 
the deliveries of the Cub pitcher. 
Then hell broke loose. Imagine see- 
ing an inning like this: Simmons hit 
a homer. Foxx singled. Miller sin- 
gled. Dykes singled, scoring Foxx. 
Boley singled, scoring Miller. Burns 
popped out. Bishop singled, scoring 
Dykes. Haas doubled, scoring Boley 
and Bishop. Cochrane walked. Sim- 
mons, up for the second time, sin- 
gled, scoring Haas. Foxx singled, 
scoring Cochrane. Miller was hit by 
a pitched ball. Dykes doubled, scor- 
ing Simmons and Miller. The next 
two batters fanned. Total: ten runs, 
ten hits. This inning is without doubt 
the most sensational one in baseball. 

Other feats come rushing to mind. 
How “Babe” Ruth and Lou Gehrig 
ganged up on St. Louis in 1928, hit- 
ting seven home runs between them 
and walking off with the series in 
four straight games. The Dean boys 
winning all four games of the 1934 
series against Detroit. 

And as we go into the 1937 world 
series, we wonder what player will 
emerge with the wreath of fame on 

his brow. Will it be a pitcher, or a 
batter, or a fielder, or will some 
rookie step in and tear up the base 
paths? Meet you in the bleachers. 
H. L. MASIN 
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Whes Wheinthe News 


"E> 

Some peopie have the idea that a 
professor of philosophy spends much 
time writing 
books that are 
hard to under- 
stand, and dis- 
cussing subjects 
that could never 
appeal to the “av- 
erage American.” 
Thomas Vernor 
Smith, professor 
of philosophy of 
the University of 
Chicago, does not 
answer that de- 
scription. Known as “T.V.” to his stu- 
dents, Professor Smith doubles as an 
Illinois State Senator, writes books 
on politics as well as philosophy, and 
makes numerous radio speeches on 
subjects that do interest the “average 
American.” During the 1936 presiden- 
tial campaign he spoke as Tom Smith 
for the Democratic Committee. His 
voice sounded very much like that of 
Alexander Woollcott, famed teller of 
tales and author of While Rome Burns. 

Professor Smith was elected to the 
Illinois State Senate in 1934. When 
the Senate is meeting he commutes 
to Springfield by automobile, likes to 
pause on the way and spend a night 
in a sleeping bag. In the Senate he 
has earned a reputation as an eloquent 
defender of liberal policies. These ex- 
periences helped furnish material for 
a witty and wise book called The 
Promise of American Politics. 


Acme 


SMITH 


HE CAME BACK 


Camille Chautemps, Premier of 
France since the resignation of Leon 
Blum in June, 1937, is called the “man 
who came back.” 
In 1930 Chau- 
temps became 
Premier but lost 
his political sup- 
port and had to 
resign in one 
week. Again, in 
1933 he occupied 
this post only to 
have the Stavisky 
scandal confront 
him. Stavisky, a 
financier who 
swindled many thrifty Frenchmen, 
was linked with members of the 
Chautemps Cabinet. Conservatives 
used this fact to assail the Premier 
bitterly, while royalists staged bloody 
riots. But today many conservatives 
who assailed him bitterly in 1934 now 
look to him to rescue France from its 
present crisis. 

Three of Chautemps’ brothers were 
killed during the World War, which 
makes it certain that the Premier will 
strive to preserve peace. Chautemps 
is under medium height, slender, thin 
faced, has a small mustache, and 


CHAUTEMPS 





dresses conservatively. He doesn’t 
speak often but is classed among the 
best orators in France. Admitted to 
the bar at 19, Chautemps was one of 
the youngest lawyers in France. He 
served as Mayor of Tours, entered the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1919, and 
served in four Cabinets. Today, he 
leads the conservative wing of the 
Radical Socialists, large moderate po- 
litical party. He has had some success 
in straightening out French finances, 
but his dependence on the Popular 
Front of Socialists, Communists, and 
left wing Radical Socialists makes his 
regime shaky. 


LONESOME LIBERAL 


The Senate’s defeat of President 
Roosevelt’s Supreme Court reorgani- 
zation bill promises to make the po- 
litical future of 
many Congress- 
men doubtful. 
And the probable 
fate of Burton 
Kendall Wheeler, 
Democratic Sen- 
ator from Mon- 
tana, is arousing 
particular inter- 
est. As leader of 
the anti-court 
bill forces Wheel- 
er. opposed the 
President’s plan. But he insists that 
he is still more liberal than many 
Senators who backed the plan. 

Nevertheless, Montana farmers, 
copper miners, and railroad workers, 
who generally favored the court bill, 
threaten to punish Wheeler at the 
polls in 1940. While the very conserva- 
tives who praise his court fight still 
think he is too radical when it comes 
to regulating business. In 1936 the 
President carried Montana by an 
overwhelming majority. 

A tall, rather handsome man, with 
thinning reddish brown hair, and 
kindly blue eyes, Wheeler can point 
to years as a fighting liberal in his plea 
for support. Born in Massaciiusetts in 
1882, four weeks after President 
Roosevelt, the Senator earned his way 
through school and was graduated 
from the University of Michigan with 
a law degree. He later went to Butte, 
Montana, where an experience with 
some gamblers changed the course of 
his life. The gamblers got him into a 
poker game and took all his money. 
But Wheeler bluffed the gamblers 
into returning his losses. Then, when 
they warned him to leave town, 
Wheeler got stubborn and remained 
to build up a good law practice, and 
land in the U. S. Senate in 1922. He 
promptly angered Republicans by in- 
vestigating the scandals of the Hard- 
ing Administration. In 1924 he ran for 
Vice-President on the Progressive 
ticket with the late Senator Robert 
LaFollette. 


Keystone 
WHEELE! 
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100 MEN AND A GIRL (Universal. 
Directed by Henry Koster) 

It’s too bad the film folk didn’t come 
along sooner with their solution to the 
unemployment problem. 

If you have 100 Men, all unemployed 
musicians, the answer is to get together 
a symphony orchestra, find a sponsor 
and persuade Leopold Stokowski to 
serve as conductor. It all sounds fairly 
simple. But the catch comés in finding 
a Girl like Deanna Durbin to organize 
and promote the project. This young 
lady handles musicians, taxi drivers, 
rent collectors, society matrons,. radio 
magnates, and symphony conductors, 
as easily as she trills a pretty note of 
music. Nothing daunts her. Neither the 
fact that her father (Adolphe Menjou) 
is one of the unemployed, nor that her 
lady sponsor (Alice Brady) goes off to 
Europe and leaves her holding a sack 
of musical instruments, nor that Mr. 
Stokowski (Mr. Stokowski) refuses to 
conduct her orchestra. She simply set- 
tles the subborn situation by sneaking 
the musicians into the conductor’s 
home and parking them on the stair- 
case. When she claims there are 100 
reasons why he should accept the con- 
ductorship, she lets him hear them in 
Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody. 

There is a wealth of fine music mixed 
in with this breezy plot. You will hear 
—we hope you will—a part of Tschai- 
kowski’s Fifth Symphony and the prel- 
ude to the third act of “Lohengrin,” 
beautifully played by the Philadel- 
phia orchestra, and the Libi- 
amo aria from “La Traviata” 
sung by Miss Durbin. A 

Deanna Durbin neither 
looks nor sings like the 14- 
year-old girl that she is. Her 
clear, mature soprano voice is 
made for better things than 
the boop-a-doop songs of most 
youthful movie actresses. 


MUSIC FOR MADAME 
(RKO Radio. A Jesse L. Lasky 
Production. Directed by John 

Blystone) 

When a movie has the vir- 
tues of good music, good com- 
edy, and a good cast, we can 
forgive and forget a multi- 
tude of Hollywood misde- 
meanors. We can forgive this 
picture’s opening scene with 
Nino Martini singing his way 
to Hollywood on a bus, thus caus- 
ing the stream of eastbound traffic to 
turn in its course and flow backward 
at the sound of the magical voice. We 
can forget that Martini evidently plays 
the accordion with one hand only, that 
Alan Mowbray conducts a symphony 
orchestra with the ability of a walrus, 
and that the shots of the Hollywood 
Bow! look like a picture postcard. We 
shall remember and be thankful for 
Martini’s singing of “Vesti La Giubba” 
from the opera Pagliacci, as well as 
several tunes by Rudolf Friml, and for 
Billy Gilbert’s puckered-nose comedy. 

The plot is a nice batch of mix-ups. 
Tonio (Nina Martini), seeking to crash 
Hollywood, becomes, the innocent vic- 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 


tim of a jewel rob- 
bery at a wedding 
reception. Tonio 
sings while the 
thieves thieve. This 
upsets everyone: the 
bride, the private 
detective, the police, 
Rodowski, “the 
great conductor” 
who hears “the 
great voice,” and 
Tonio, who has “the 
great voice” but 
can’t use it again, 
for fear of being 
discovered. 

Such a turn of 
things even upsets 
us; but Tonio 
obliges by singing a 
song or two when 
he is alone on a de- 
serted studio set. 
This serves to tide 
us over until things 
are straightened 
out and there is a 
concert in the 
Hollywood Bowl. 
The thieves, of 
course, are caught, 
and Tonio can sing 


as long as we please. Only then, it’s 
time to go home. 

Nino Martini is blessed with a gold- 
en voice and a glowing personality, 
which are more than enough to make 
up for any defects in his acting ability. 


STAGE DOOR (RKO. Produced by 
Pandro S. Berman. Directed by Greg- 
ory La Cava. From the Play by Edna 
Ferber and George S. Kaufman) 

Stage Door gives Katharine Hep- 
burn the chance to doff her costume 
clothes for those of a modern rich girl. 
It proves Ginger Rogers can handle a 
comedy role without tap shoes; and it 
marks the screen debut of Andrea 
Leeds, a promising young actress. It 


Above—Deanna Durbin as soloist with 
‘Leopold Stokowski’s symphony orches- 


tra in 100 Men and a Girl. Left— 
Katharine Hepburn and Ginger Rogers 
sharing a room together in Stage Door. 


also presents an exaggerated idea of 
the struggles and strife in the lives of 
20 stage-struck young girls. 

The girls live at the Footlights Club, 
a theatrical boarding house. The land- 
lady is Mrs. Orcutt, but the majordomo 
is Hattie, the maid-of-all-work, who 
sings as shrilly as she shouts “Come 
and get it” at suppertime. Some of the 
girls are talented; some are not; some 
have jobs, others have none; but all 
are thoroughly stage-struck and de- 
termined to succeed. 

The spotlight is focused strongly on 
three of them: Terry (Katharine Hep- 
burn), a rich girl who comes to the 
club for “atmosphere”; Jean (Ginger 
Rogers), a tap dancer, who gives Terry 
plenty of hard-boiled atmosphere in 
the dingy room they share; and Kaye 
(Andrea Leeds), who has hitched her 
wagon to the starring part in “En- 
chanted April”, a new play on the 
horizon. Terry gets the part, because 
her father secretly backs the show. 

There is too much melodrama in the 
picture for the story to ring true. The 
scenario writers have ripped the play 
“Stage Door” apart and pointed up the 
plot to suit their triple stars. But the 
scenes in the boarding house, where 
the girls live and fight and hide thelr 
real feelings with wise-cracks, are still 
there. So is Hattie, as funny and ugl) 
as ever. 
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STUDENT 





Stadents are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about problems 
of high school students are especially 
welcome. Letters should be confined to 
300 words. Letters published do not nec- 
esarily represent the views of the editors. 


Tipping 
Dear Forum: 


During the summer I had several 
dates with the same boy and we would 
often eat our dinners together. He 
never tipped the waitress, and I fi- 
nally protested. I know he is saving 
all the money he can to at least help 

for his college tuition next year, 
but at the same time, I argued that if 
he couldn’t leave a tip we should eat in 
tafeterias or in restaurants where tips 
are not allowed. He said I was silly, 
and argued that after all the waitress 
had to keep a job and if we stopped 
eating there, well . - . I said I’d leave 
the tip and he balked furiously. I'd 
like to know how to persuade boys and 
girls like my friend that waitresses 
depend on their tips for a living. Has 
anybody a suggestion? 


—Sylvia Furness, 17 
South Phila. H. S. for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aviation 
Dear Forum: 


I am a young boy 15 years old who 
would learn to fly. Recently I met 
some well known aviators at the fly- 
ing field who told me that it would be 
very expensive. They also told me that 
most of the pilots on the airlines were 
trained by the army or navy or marine 
corps, and that most of the transport 
planes which carry passengers all over 
the country can be changed in a day 
or so into bombing planes that would 
sow death and destruction. It seems 
that this is true. 

We have all followed news from 
Spain where German bombing planes 
have killed thousands of innocent 
children and old people who had done 
no wrong. Isn’t there something we 
young people can do to see to it that 
airplanes, one of the greatest inven- 
tions of man, are used for peaceful 
purposes, not to kill people? I am sure 
that if most people I see every Sunday 
at the airport could learn to fly, cheap- 
ly, they would not care to see aviation 
used in this fashion, but instead as a 
means of sport and enjoyment and 
scientific progress. I would like to 
know what other young people my age 
feel about this important problem. 


—Gordon Sidley, 15 
New York City 
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Radio in Class 
Dear Editor: 

Our creative writing class at Roose- 
velt High School in Seattle, Washing- 
ton has successfully presented the first 
prize radio play, “The True Story of 
Humpty Dumpty” by Donald Pelz, 
which was printed in the student writ- 
ten number of May 1, 1937. This was 
accomplished by the use of the micro- 
phone and amplifier of our portable 
motion picture sound equipment. The 
whole class, both those members who 
participated and those who listened in, 
found it highly entertaining and in 
addition, a very practical and easily 
presented radio play. 

We compliment you on your choice 
for first prize in the radio play di- 
vision. 

—Eileen Fry 
Member of the Creative 
Writing Class 
Roosevelt H. S. 
Seattle, Wash. 








Boy dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 10) 


that they won’t be combing their 
hair in class and cleaning their nails 
with a compass. Fashion plates are 
not my idea of boys, but they could 
at least be neat. Some of them look 
as though they had been down to 
their last shirt for two weeks. 

ANNE: A decent leaving stage, too, 
for departing dates. Boys should know 
or find out what hour curfew rings at 
a girl’s house and not have fathers 
and mothers growing gray because the 
demand exceeds the supply of shoes. 

Creo: Don’t forget those 24 hour-a- 
day courtesies, such as helping us with 
our coats, carrying books or packages 
when walking with us, being consid- 
erate and conversational with parents, 
and either complimentary or silent as 
to clothes. 

ANNE: And down with the His- 
torical Dater who entertains you with 
the case history of every date he’s 
had for weeks! If last night’s “blond 
honey” was such a number, he’s buz- 
zing around the wrong bee-hive, as far 
as I’m concerned. 

Creo: That reminds me, I have a 
history class. 

Jutiet: And I have a memory test 
on Shakespearean passages. Well, if 
we scatter this propaganda, carry ban- 
ners. and have p-DoOX sSpeecnes eacn 
noon, we may revolutionize this man’s 
world and produce the perfect boy. 
(Going to class and murmuring to her- 
self) “Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art 
thou, Romeo?” 





STUDENTS! 


The Foreign Policy Association, well- 
known for its authoritative work in the 
field of international relations, invites 
you to join its nation-wide membership 
and enjoy the special privileges now 
open to students. 


STUDENT 
MEMBERSHIP 


$1.00 academic year 
60c semester 


Membership brings you— 


the new Foreign Policy Bulletin 


a four-page weekly, summarizing the latest 
developments in foreign affairs. In its new 
torm, it will also include news from Wash- 
ington about nationa! affairs as they influ- 
ence American foreign policy. An unusual 
spportunity to watch how Washington 
affects, and is being affected by major 
crises abroad. 


Headline Books—one each semester 


contain the important facts you need to 
know about today's cruciai world prob- 
lems; written in a fresh, vigorous style with 
interesting pictograms illustrating the text. 
Brief, comprehensive, authoritative. 


The Foreign Policy Association is a non-partisan, 
non-commercial organization founded in 1918 
to increase the interest and understanding of 
American citizens in international affairs. It is 
an educational—not a propaganda—organiza- 
tion. 


JOIN NOW. Fill out the attached membership 
blank and return it to us with your remittance. 
Membership begins October |. 


Foreign Policy Association 
Incorporated 
8 West 40th St., New York. 


Pleaes enroll me as a Student Member of the Foreign 
Policy Association. | enclose $ 
covering 


C) the academic year $1! 
() fall semester 60c 
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Dean ote 


The phonetic spelling of “The 
Pledge of Allegiance’ printed the 
other day brought in another written 
version from a school marm—written 
by a pupil who had learned it orally: 

“T pledge a legion to the flag of the 
United States of America and to the 
republican for which it stands. One 
nation, invisible, with liberty and 
judges for all.”—June Provines in the 
Chicago Tribune 


The two policemen sat in their radio 
car and listened to the announcer’s 
tense command. 

“Calling Car 13. Calling Car 13. Go 
to 19 Louis Benito Boulevard. A man 
is fighting with his wife. Take away 
the shoe he’s hitting her with.” 

“Gosh!” murmured the first cop. 
“That's awful!” 

“What?” asked his partner. “A man 
hitting his wife with a shoe?” 





JUST FIND 
10 OBJECTS IN THIS 
PICTURE BEGINNING 
WITH THE LETTER “P" 


” 
prizes 
of $1.00 


ple Me™ 
of 








Read These Rules Carefully 


_ Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

of paper 10 objects in it which begin with 
the letter “P’’. State each carefully and clear- 
ly. With your list submit a completed sen- 
tence totaling 30 words or less, starting with 
the words, “I like Planters Peanuts be- 
cause” .... 


3. Each contestant may submit more than 

one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name. age, home address, city 


and state. Fasten the bag, w-apper or pice 
ture securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 8, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 objects in the pic- 
ture beginning with the letter “P” and whose 
statements are considered most accurate and 
suitable for advertising and publicity use. 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, Feb. 5, 1938 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 








“Naw,” snorted the first bluecog 
“The announcer ended a senten 
with a preposition.”—Mark Helling 
in New York Mirror. 


The rain, ’tis said, it falleth down 
Upon the just and unjust fellow 
But mostly on the just becauss« 
The unjust has the just’s umbrella 
—Christian Science Monity 


“Was the defendant expensively 
garbed?” asked the lawyer of th 
Negro witness. 

“Deed she was, sah,” answered fh 
witness. “Ah knows expensive ga. 
bage when ah sees it.”—Atlanta Com 
stitution 

®. 

Angry Guide: Why didn’t yoy 
shoot that tiger? 

Timid Hunter: He—he didn’t hay 
the right kind of an expression for 
rug 

. 


“That will be enough out of you" 
said the doctor as he stitched the ps. 
tient together —C. C. N. Y. Mercury, 

e 


Every year college deans pop the 
routine question to their undergrad- 
uates: “Why did you come to col- 
lege.” Traditionally the answers 
match the questions in triteness. But 
last year one University of Arizona 
co-ed unexpectedly confided: “I 
came to be went with—but I ain't 
yet!”"—-Los Angeles Junior Collegian, 


A man received notice to vacate 
from his landlord. Believing it could 
not be enforced. he replied imme- 
diately: 

“Dear Sir, 

“T remain, 
“Yours truly.” 
—Advane, 
. 


Her Pa: Say, it’s past midnight. 
you think you can stay here all night 

He: Gosh, Ill have to telephone 
Mother first.—Providence Journal. 


An enthusiastic golfer came home 
to dinner. During the meal his wife 
said, “Willie tells me he caddied ft 
you this afternoon!” 

“Well, do you know,” said Wille 
father, “I thought I'd seen that boy 
before.”—El Paso Times 


The three New York business men 
were enjoying a vacation in the Maine 
woods. Each one had a reputation 
an angler. On one excursion it was 
agreed that the one who caught the 
first fish would pay for the dinner that 
night. One of them, a Scotsman, relat~ 
ing the story later, said: “Would you 
believe it? Those chaps both had bi e 
and would not pull up their catch. 

“T suppose you lost, then.” said# 
listener. 

“Ah, no! My hook wasna’ baited. 
—The New Outlook. 
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I S'POSE 
YOU'RE GOING 
TO SAY WE GET 
FRUIT SALTS, 
CALORIES, 
SUGAR AND 
VITAMIN C, 


Y WHAT DO 
(vou GET FROM 
BIRELEY'S > 











NoT AT ALL!! 
I WAS GONNA SAY A 
BIG THRILL! 


aie 














[Drink Bireley's Orangeade at lunch 
in the cafeteria. Drink it after football 
practice when you're so thirsty you 
could drink a reservoir! Drink Bireley's 
for that empty bedtime feeling when 
ordinary sweets would keep you awake. 
Real juice-sweet oranges make Bireley's 
Orangeade so delicious—so healthful as 
either a cold or hot drink! Make it your 
daily “alkalizer” against colds and flu. 
Five cents at refreshment stands. Or 


from your milkman or grocer in quarts. 


BIRELE , 


a 


NON -CARBONATED 


$M.53-37 





‘‘Boy Dates Girl” 


KEEPS YOU IN TRIM FOR THAT 
UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTER 


Usually, you haven't time to prepare for big minutes. 
They don't always occur on an arranged-for evening. One 
may come this afternoon on your way home from school, or 
tomorrow in the library. That's why it pays to be poised 
all the time, to keep your voice charming and your man- 
ners attractive, even when you're walking to the grocery 
store. ‘Boy Dates Girl’’ helps you with your year-round job 
of being at your best. Just when you're slumping, there'll 
be another article to make you the Romeo or Juliet par 
excellence. 


REGULARLY IN YOUR WEEKLY COPIES OF SCHOLASTIC 


you can expect these easy-going chats with Gay Head—your own Emily Post—the author that knows 
exactly what your big minute demands. This year she'll tell you about: 


THE PERFECT HOST PUTTING ON THE RITZ 
GIRL OF MY DREAMS BOY OF MY DREAMS 
COLOR, INCORPORATED CLIQUE, CLIQUE 


And a dozen other subjects that you and your author take seriously—but not too seriously for a salt-and- 
pepper sprinkling of laughter. You'll want to read every one; each will make you a little more stream- 


lined, so that you will take to your big minutes as effectively as a new car takes to the highway. 


IN PAMPHLET FORM—A COLLECTION OF YOUR FAVORITES 


* We've kept the price down, so that you can afford to have on your table at home every one of the popu- 
lar articles that Gay Head wrote last year. Scores of students asked us to make ‘Boy Dates Girl" into a 
handbook for daily self-streamlining. So we've published a 48-page booklet with a bright cover—and it 
contains all the tips and laughs you've been 


asking for, including: PI eT TTI Iiititiitiiiitiittitit titi tt ttt itt 


SCHOLASTIC, 402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 


DRESS YOUR BEST 
FACE THE MUSIC 
DINNER BELL(E)S 
OFFSIDES 
CAVE MAN STUFF, ETC, 
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1 copy—35e 10 to 100 copies—25¢ each 
More than 100 copies—20c each 
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